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HOME ECONOMICS STUDIES IN 
GRADES SEVEN TO TWELVE* 
By Professors ANNA M. COOLEY, CORA M. WINCHELL 


WILHELMINA SPOHR, and Miss JOSEPHINE A. MARSHALL 
of the Department of Household Arts Education, Teachers College 


Part I 
I. HOME ECONOMICS DEFINED 


Home Economics is a subject that centers around the problems 
of the home and other institutions whose problems are of a similar 
nature. The subject includes a study of food, shelter, and clothing 


viewed from the standpoint of hygiene, economics, and art, and 
a study of the relations of the members of the family to each 
other and to society. 


II. AIMS OF THE HOME ECONOMICS STUDIES 


The Home Economics studies because of the nature of their 
content afford opportunity for the training of the girl as a mem- 
ber of society in her own home and in her community associa- 
tions. Their aim is that of all studies, namely, to develop the 
social efficiency of the girl. Home economics studies contribute 
directly to this aim when they are so taught that they increase in 
the girl a feeling of responsibility as a member of her family 
group and awaken in her a desire to participate in promoting the 
welfare of society in general of which she is a part. Stated more 
specifically, the aim is: 

* This article is one of four parts which together will define the content and con- 
duct of the Home Economics subjects for Grades 7 to 12. 
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To work toward the maintenance of the best type of home and 
family life, believing these to be vital forces in the establishment 
of a sound democracy. To this end the following aims should 
contribute: 


1. To teach the girl the principles of healthful living for herself, 
her family, and her community; the relation of health to happi- 
ness, and to the well-being of the individual and society. This 
would include a knowledge of the selection, preparation, and use 
of proper food, shelter, and clothing; care of food and sanitation 
of the dwelling; care of clothing and its relation to health; plans 
for right living through proper amusement, work, education, 
wise saving and spending, and through all these the conservation 
of the nation’s resources. 


2. To strengthen in the girl a sane attitude of mind toward the 
relation of the modern home to economic, social, scientific, 
aesthetic, and spiritual problems through an appreciation of 
woman’s work in the home and outside the home as producer and 
consumer. This would lead to an interest in civic and national 
affairs. 


3. To train the girl to do, as well as to know why, to a degree of 
skill commensurate with her varying needs: 


(a) For general education: “that liberal education of the girl 
which is designed to promote higher standards of appre- 
ciation and of utilization of home activities, and to show 
wherein the various arts and sciences have practical appli- 
cation in home life.” 

(b) For vocational education: 

(1) For home-making: This includes more intensive treat- 
ment of the home economics studies than the average 
girl would have time to pursue in the home economics 
course as described above, for general appreciation of 
this field of work. It would include more opportunity 
for practice and more intensive study of the subjects 
designed to prepare for home making as practised by 
the wife and mother in the home. 


(2) For gainful purposes: This type of course provides for 
a still more intensive study in a restricted field of 
vocational industrial studies growing out of the home- 
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economics and along the line of economic demand in 
order that the period of apprenticeship in a position 
may be shortened; as, for example, studies which lead 
into such fields as dressmaking, designing, millinery, 
housekeeping, fine laundering, tea-room work, cater- 
ing, etc. 


III. BASIC IDEAS UNDERLYING ORGANIZATION 


1. History and Outlook. A brief survey of the history of 
home economics studies in the United States is necessary in order 
to understand the present point of view in relation to the intro- 
duction of these studies in our schools. 

About thirty-five years ago cooking and sewing were intro- 
duced into some of the grades of the public school systems of a 
few large cities, and later into some of the high schools. The 
activities only were taught. Such books as Domestic Economy, 
Industrial Education Association, New York City; The School 
Kitchen Text-Book, Mrs. Lincoln, Boston, illustrate the kind of 
subject matter suggested at that time for the teaching of cooking. 
Sewing, or more often the making of stitches only, was taught, 
and that usually on scraps of cloth, rather than on useful articles. 

The old formal type of education does not meet the needs of 
modern economic life. This is especially true in the field of 
problems relating to the home. The mothers and grandmothers 
of long ago were factors in the education of the girl. They 
planned all the work of the home and had the assistance of their 
daughters in working out its various processes. 

The industrial and economic conditions of modern life have 
affected the status of home life. Many mothers of the present 
generation lack scientific and economic knowledge and conse- 
quently are often unable to adjust themselves to modern con- 
ditions in the training of their daughters. The schools or some 
other agency must do this if the girl is to have the kind of instruc- 
tion which will prepare her to meet present economic and indus- 
trial conditions. The young women themselves are beginning to 
realize that they must be trained in order to manage the modern 
home in the most efficient way and thus bring about the fullest 
happiness of the family group. They are beginning to realize 
that healthful living is essential and can only be brought about 
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through a knowledge of the fundamental laws of health, of how to 
select proper food, clothing, and shelter and of how to establish 
right habits of living. Women have further discovered that 
scientific principles in their application to home problems can be 
best taught in school and then supplemented with home practice. 

This growing realization of modern needs has brought about 
a change in the organization of the home economics studies in our 
schools. The old programs of cooking and sewing of thirty-five 
years ago will no longer meet present needs, nor will those pro- 
grams of intervening years which often had a tendency to mini- 
mize activities and lay the emphasis merely on the science of the 
subject. 

The economic and social aspects of studies have come to the 
fore with the development of our country. The introduction of 
vocational education to meet the economic demands and needs 
of some girls will tend to make the subject matter of home eco- 
nomics studies useful not only for the home but for wage-earning 
purposes as well. The Smith-Hughes bill, recently passed by 
Congress, will develop both these phases of education for girls. 

It is the knowledge of the fundamental laws of health; of the 
effect on the economic life of our country of consumption and 
production by women; of how to select the proper kind of food, 
clothing, and shelter; and how to produce the normal home, 
which is affecting the making of the course of study. 

The point of view in relation to the education of girls has 
changed and the need for homes of the right kind which will 
serve as factors in developing the characters of the members of 
the family group, is being recognized and appreciated as an 
economic need of the nation. Accordingly, this need of the 
present necessitates a different kind of instruction and a group of 
home economics studies quite different from those of the past. 

2. Work in Grades 1 to 6 as a basis for upper grades or junior 
high school work in the Home Economics studies. The basis in the 
work of Grades 1 to 6 for the home economics studies in the upper 
grades or junior high schools, varies with the aims and ideals of 
the elementary school. The elementary school has been defined 
as meaning “that period in education in which the work should 
be common for all children without reference to sex, future voca- 
tion, or social status. It is the period for securing that common 
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information, experience, and development necessary to intelli- 
gent living in any walk or calling of life.” 

Before the passing of industries from the home, the school and 
home shared more evenly in the responsibility for the education 
of the child. Boy and girl worked side by side with father and 
mother in the processes involved.in making many of life’s neces- 
sities. “The common information, experience, and development 
necessary to intelligent living in any walk or calling of life” came 
to the child through home interests and activities as well as 
through the more formal avenues of school instruction. Spin- 
ning, weaving, garment-making, candle and soap-making, pre- 
serving, house decorating, baking, and the thousand and one 
activities upon which human life depends were at one time largely 
carried on by the members of the individual household. With 
all this in mind a comparison between the home life of the child 
of yesterday and that of the average child of to-day brings one 
face to face with the query, “What can be done by the school to 
replace the former home experience in the handling of materials 
and in the acquisition of knowledge of modern industrial processes?” 

In answer, the school of to-day is meeting this need by the 
introduction of industrial arts as a study in Grades 1 to 6—a 
study which draws for its subject matter from the material of the 
daily life of every individual. As outlined by one writer, the 
industrial arts studies educate the child in the processes involved 
in transforming raw materials into‘a condition of greater value. 
This writer says, “For pedagogical purposes, the materials of 
most significance in the industries are (1) foods, (2) textiles, 
(3) woods, (4) metals, (5) clays and other allied earth materials.” 

It will be seen that under this classification, foods and textiles 
are treated in the industrial arts studies in Grades I to 6 as a 
basis for the home economics studies in the upper grades or in the 
junior high school. This work may be taught by the grade 
teacher under the supervision or advice of the industrial arts 
supervisor. 

It will be further seen that a well-organized course in industrial 
arts for the elementary school affords: 

(a) An appreciation of the labor involved in the industrial 

processes through actual participation in some of these 
processes, and 
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(6) a degree of skill in manipulation commensurate with the 
ability of the child at various stages of growth. 


Every opportunity for correlation with cther school subjects 
should be seized. If modern education is to approximate real 
life, it is desirable to make every possible effort to unify the work 
of the school through the interrelation of subject matter. 

As a basis for upper grade or junior secondary school work in 
the home economics studies, such a course is highly desirable. It 
offers a foundation for the later and more intensive work by 
training for intelligence and deftness. 


3. Differentiation of Subject Matter. From the foregoing it is 
recommended that industrial arts, including a study of food, 
clothing, and shelter shall be given a place in the first six grades. 
Home economics will appear then for the first time as a separate 
subject of study in the seventh grade, or the first year of the 
junior high school, and the content of the course will have to vary 
(a) according to the organization of the school, (b) according to 
the aims to be realized by the course, and (c) according to local 
conditions. 


(a) Organization. If the schools are organized according to the 
8-4 plan, a unit of work especially adapted to the seventh 
and eighth grades should be given, arranged so as to 
meet not only the needs of the girl who leaves school at 
that time but also to meet high school requirements. The 
four-year high school course must then be a unit in itself, 
but so arranged that each year’s work is of absolute as well 
as coérdinating value. 

However, if the school organization is based on the 
6-3-3 plan, differentiation of subject matter to meet 
the requirements of the junior high school as a unit in itself 
must be considered; this to be followed by the three years 
of the senior high school as another unit. 


(6) Aims. Not only does the organization of the school affect 
the course of study offered but there will be need of differ- 
entiation of subject matter according to the aims or purposes 
of the subject itself. The type of course whose aim is gen- 
eral appreciation must differ from the type that expects to 
qualify for vocational home-making and each will differ 
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from the course that aims to shorten the period of apprentice- 
ship in trade. 

(c) Local conditions must always be large determining factors in 
selecting and organizing subject matter for any course. It 
is difficult in some sections to connect the school and 
home and to make connections between the school and com- 
munity interests, but the whole field of home economics is 
large enough to arrange a flexible program of work and one 
that can be adjusted to any set of circumstances. 

It is assumed that industrial arts including the study of 
textiles, foods, and shelter will have been given in the Grades 
1 to 6 of the elementary school and will serve as a basis for 
the home economics subjects to follow. 


Upper Grades (years 7 to 8) and Junior Cycle (years 7-8-9). 
To make the work most effective in this cycle, it is not desirable 
to limit it to a few of the home activities, such as cooking or 
sewing, but to include as much subject matter and as many 
processes as are commensurate with the junior high school girls’ 
ability to appreciate and to perform. The unit of work might 
be called General Household Arts or some other equally sugges- 
tive and comprehensive term and be organized so as to include: 


(a) Food in relation to its production, selection, cost, care, 
preparation, and service. (Special emphasis on conserva- 
tion under present conditions.) _ 

(6) Clothing in relation to its cost and selection from the stand- 
point of hygiene and personal appearance; its care and 
repair; garment construction with as much of textile study 
as the problem in hand warrants. 

(c) Shelter in relation to its cost, the choice of its furnishing, and 
care. 

(d) The family—the relation of its members to each other and 
to the community; division of income; budgets; care of 
individual members. 


Senior Cycle (years 10-11-12). The work in this cycle will be 
more intensive along given lines and will also give opportunity 
for broader development in the entire field. The work will be 
organized into smaller units of subject matter and will center 
around some specific idea or activity such as: cooking; sewing 
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and dressmaking; dietetics; home nursing and first aid; home 
management, home furnishings; care of infants and children; 
laundering; millinery; textiles; costume design, etc. 

It will readily be seen that should the 8-4 plan of organiza- 
tion maintain, an arrangement of subject matter on the same 
basis could be developed. 

4. Correlations. The subject matter of home economics covers 
a large field and has many contributing arts and sciences. In 
order that waste of time by duplication of material may be 
avoided, close correlation with other subjects in the curriculum 
should be provided for wherever this may be done naturally. 

The industrial arts and nature-study work of the first six 
grades of the elementary school should acquaint the children in a 
simple way with the fundamental needs of man for food, clothing, 
and shelter and some of the resources of nature for satisfying 
these needs. In the seventh grade the home economics subjects 
as distinctive studies are first introduced and from this point on 
correlation should be close and conscious. 

The sciences offer particularly rich opportunities for correla- 
tion, and many of the underlying principles on which the home 
economics subjects are based may be made more clear and forceful 
by appropriate exercises in the science laboratory, the sciences 
themselves becoming at the same time more vital through their 
association with subjects that have such immediate and concrete 
interests. To illustrate: the laws of heat may quite as well be 
exemplified in the lighting of the kitchen fire or the heating of 
the house as in the study of the steam engine; a knowledge of 
the life history of bacteria may be gained through the study of 
the preservation of food as well as through the pathogenic study 
of disease; the nature of acids may be determined in the removal 
of rusts as well as through the reaction of potassium oxalate with 
ferric chloride; and skill in computation may be acquired through 
determining the percentage composition of foods, and the com- 
putations of dietaries, household accounts, and business forms as 
well as by means of bank discount and compound interest. 

The'social sciences likewise contribute a large share in building 
up those industrial and economic concepts with which the school 
must furnish its pupils if they are to meet the demands which 
present social and economic conditions are forcing on them. 
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A knowledge of art is indispensable and the fundamental prin- 
ciples may well be applied to problems of immediate interest to 
the pupils—line and color in costume, ‘treatment of floors, walls 
and furnishings in the home, selection and hanging of pictures, 
_and general appreciation of the requirements of good taste and 
refinement of personal appearance and surroundings. 

5. Ideals for Methods of Teaching the Home Economics Studies. 
The aim of this series of articles is to show how household arts 
studies contribute most effectively to the purposes of the field 
of secondary education as represented in the statement of its 
various aims. Certain principles are established and illustrated, 
but it is not the purpose to offer detailed, stereotyped outlines 
but rather to allow for flexibility based on the principles estab- 
lished. This should stimulate initiative on the part of teachers 
and principals and lead to experimentation and testing of various 
methods in this field of education. 

The studies represented by home economics are social studies 
and should be selected and adapted to meet the present needs of 
the pupils as represented by their mental and social growth. 
The arrangement of studies should not be determined too largely 
by the future needs of the girl, and with too little reference to 
her previous experience and her needs at the present moment. 
For the most effective training more attention should be given 
to continuity of studies. Thus the senior high school cycle of 
three years in the 6-3-3 plan should be preceded by work in 
the junior cycle of three years, which will offer a basis for a 
further choice of studies in the senior cycle. At the same time, the 
studies of each cycle should be a unit in themselves individually 
as well as in the cycle. Under differentiation of courses is out- 
lined the point of view of the authors in relation to the selection 
of studies for both the 6-3-3 plan and the 8-4 plan. The subject 
matter in the home economics studies will be repeated somewhat 
in the different cycles but from a new point of view and often with 
new relationships, and opportunity for more intensive study. 

The slogan of all teaching of home economics to-day should be 
“true to life.” The selection of subject matter, the method of 
presenting it, the manipulation of materials, the laboratory con- 
ditions, the motive for practical work, all should reflect life as it 

is and as it may be when raised to the highest plane to which it 
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may attain in the homes of the pupils or in the homes or industry 
into which they may go. 

Inasmuch as it is difficult to picture methods of teaching 
without a setting, it may be wise to pause to consider equipment 
briefly. Again, home conditions and a home atmosphere should 
prevail in the teaching of home economics for home-making; and, 
so far as possible, shop and industrial conditions should be repro- 
duced without their defects in the teaching of vocational indus- 
trial subjects. The home as a laboratory offers itself in various 
forms—the home of an enthusiastic townswoman, the house or 
apartment fitted up in the neighborhood for school use; the 
‘teacherage’ which is gaining in popularity throughout the rural 
districts; and the suite of rooms fitted up in the school building. 
The old type of laboratory for individual work is still indispens- 
able; and a very successful combination of individual laboratory 
and unit kitchen scheme has been tried out in certain commu- 
nities. For the teacher of home economics a combination labora- 
tory proves very satisfactory, with the economical advantage of 
utilizing one end of the laboratory for the teaching of both sewing 
and table service. A course in home-making in such a laboratory 
must necessarily become unified. 

The importance of actual practice under industrial conditions 
makes it practically a necessity to provide lunch room and shop 
experience in the technical training in vocational industrial sub- 
jects growing out of home economics studies. 

While the foregoing suggestions are offered with no idea of 
discouraging the introduction of home economics on a simple 
scale, they are designed especially to encourage careful considera- 
tion and an expenditure sufficient to render the work as strong 
as possible. 

But even with the most wisely chosen equipment, the home 
economics studies are dependent for their success upon the 
methods employed in their presentation. Further, the best mod- 
ern methods of teaching are possible in the home economics studies; 
and the day is past for the teacher who offers a ‘pouring in’ 
method of instruction. The home economics studies should be 
taught in such a way that the reactions of the pupils will show 
their ability at school and in the home to proceed with initiative, 
their power to organize their ideas according to their relative 
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values, and to arrange methods of procedure accordingly. This 
is not the result of haphazard methods of.instruction—a recipe 
placed on the blackboard or a few stitches taken by the teacher 
for the child—but is the result of careful planning on the part of 
the teacher with the intent that the pupils seek and acquire 
knowledge through their own questioning. The art of teaching 
has been applied to many fields of instruction but has often been 
omitted in this field of home economics, where it has sometimes 
deteriorated to the mere process of showing, with no attempt at 
organization of subject matter or ideas. 

The problem method of organization of subject matter in 
home economics studies is tending to force many teachers into the 
position of viewing these subjects in a new light; of seeing them 
not only in a purely logical way but also in a psychological way 
in relation to the point of view of the pupil and as a definite 
problem to be solved by the pupil. Thus it is best that the pupil 
should know the problem for the entire term. This may be 
stated concretely; as, for example, “What should I, a seventh- 
grade girl, know about food, clothing, and cleanliness in order to 
keep my family and myself well and strong and happy?” This 
problem is solved by the pupils as each of the various sub- 
problems and particular projects is presented; each of these in 
turn contributing to the solution of the big problem for the year. 
A subject so closely related to life offers every opportunity for 
basing the work upon the pupil’s daily. problems, and the impor- 
tance of these cannot be overestimated. “What are the problems 
which confront the families in my community?” “How can I as 
a teacher of home economics help to solve these problems?” The 
high cost of living and need for conservation to-day present a 
common problem to all teachers in the field of home economics. 

No field in the modern educational world offers a wider oppor- 
tunity for experimentation. How do the various methods of 
teaching work? Which gives the best results in terms of pupil 
activity and accomplishment? An answer to these questions 
requires patience and a broad vision, especially when the work 
is poorly done and when the teacher must see beyond the puck- 
ered hat brim and the tough omelet into the deeper training 
values of life; but modern teaching demands this spirit of inves- 
tigation. 
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At present there is a wealth of text and reference books and 
illustrative material. A careful survey will result in a wise choice 
of text-book which will not only dignify the subject but will offer 
tangible material for home study. Furthermore, the subjects of 
food and clothing offer many opportunities for visits to factories 
and other industrial plants which are invaluable. 

In order to strengthen the standing of home economics as a 
secondary school subject, every opportunity for correlation with 
other school subjects and school activities must be grasped; for 
this relationship is mutually desirable. 

Finally, standards for judging instruction must apply with 
full satisfaction to the teaching of home economics studies. No 
subject can claim closer contact with life’s problems, and no 
subject offers a more natural and interesting field for the appli- 
cation and testing out of modern ideals in education. 


Note. In these articles the term Home Economics is used as the inclusive term 
for all studies in this field. Household Arts is used for the purpose of distinction 
and means this group of studies introduced into the curriculum for general educa- 
tion or appreciation purposes as distinguished from vocational home economics 
studies. 


(To be continued) 


































AN EXPERIMENT IN THE TEACHING OF 
COLLEGE ENGLISH 


By ELIZABETH CHRISTINE COOK 
Instructor in English, Teachers College 


THE PROBLEM 


Freedom from academic tradition in the prescribed courses in 
English in the School of Practical Arts has grown naturally out 
of the marked professional and personal interests of our students. 
When they come to us, they have already had a certain push in 
a definite direction, and have often acquired in addition a con- 
scious initiative of their own. They are more or less ready to 
choose ends and means for themselves. Hence, a recognition of 
the student’s own major aims and frequent correlation of these 
with the English work, particularly in the field of composition, 
have been accepted principles of the English department, from 
the beginning. To give, within certain very broad limits, prac- 
tically entire freedom in the choice of reading to one section of 
prescribed Sophomore English (English B) during the Spring 
Session, 1917, meant, therefore, only an extension of these work- 
ing principles to the field of literature. At the same time a check 
experiment in the usual method of assigning lessons was carried 
along by the same instructor, in another section, for the compari- 
son of results. 

And what are the results most to be desired in a course in litera- 
ture for undergraduate students? Beyond whatever scope and 
variety of knowledge we may set up as a standard, do we not 
always have in mind the growth of appreciation and of free, 
selective taste and judgment in reading? It has been more or 
less taken for granted that patient, forced acquaintance with 
great classics will somehow bring these desirable aesthetic results 
to the student. Even when so-called ‘live topics’ are brought into 
the discussion, or other suggestive methods of handling the ma- 
terial are used, the fundamental assumption is still ordinarily the 
same; namely, that a whole class or group shall read the same 
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book, at the same time, as a prescribed duty. Not that English 
teachers have failed to recognize the importance of the factor of 
interest in the growth of an honest literary taste. Teaching has 
often been skillful in this regard. Much valuable work also has 
been done in the interpretation of Shakespeare, Milton, Addison, 
and other English classics in school editions that reflect with 
both color and atmosphere the several periods of which they 
treat. Yet we should not often leave our students to find these 
books in a library which also has, let us say, Laddie, or The White 
Linen Nurse, or Sherlock Holmes on the shelves. Are we training 
students to choose in the actual libraries of the world outside the 
classroom? 

“Genuine interest,” says Professor Dewey,' “is the accompani- 
ment of the identification, through action, of the self with 
some object or idea, because of the necessity of that object or 
idea for the maintenance of a self-initiated activity.” Our ordinary 
free reading in an actual life situation is a self-initiated activity. 
We read a book because for some reason we are particularly ready 
for it. If we provided some such freedom in the class work, 
would students develop more genuine literary taste and judgment 
than they do from regularly imposed lessons? Or would they 
simply continue reading on their present levels, and thereby miss 
even the chance of acquaintance with the masters? Would they 
develop anything resembling a curriculum of standard literature? 
Would their individual rates of reading differ greatly? Would 
they show any signs of setting standards for themselves? How 
far would they seek the instructor’s judgment? Would they de- 
velop narrowness or breadth? Intensity, or a great range? 
Emotional appreciation is, of course, very difficult to measure, in 
any case; and the difficulty will have to be considered and 
allowed for in our experiment, which attempts to answer the fore- 
going questions in a very tentative, preliminary way. 


THE PLAN OF PROCEDURE 


At the very outset we were met with this difficulty of testing 
the two sections chosen for the experiment. No test of intellec- 
tual ability would decide emotional appreciation. For this, we 
must devise tests that are at present only approximations. Care- 

1 Interest and Effort in Education, p. 14. 
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fully compared lists of the previous reading of the two classes 
done in high school and elsewhere along various lines show 
marked similarity. The two sections were both made up of 
regular sophomores in the School of Practical Arts, with fairly 
uniform and similar records. Both had been exposed to the same, 
or equivalent, prescribed courses in English. They were nearly 
equal in numbers. Everything, in fact, indicated that we were 
dealing with two homogeneous groups, having essentially the 
same preparation for further literary study. 

The experiment as originally planned was to cover fifteen 
weeks, or the second semester of the college year. Subsequent 
events shortened this period to ten weeks. During this time the 
members of one section proceeded on the usually accepted plan 
of definite assignments. They took a group of standard English 
and American novels—Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Jane Austen, 
George Eliot, Mr. Howells, Mrs. Wharton, John Galsworthy 
being represented on the required list. Such a group of selected 
novels is regularly read every year in English B, differing only 
slightly in the various sections of the course. We made no depar- 
ture, then, from the accustomed rule, so far as this section was 
concerned. Let us, for convenience, call it Section X. Methods 
of treatment, suggestions for study, topics and questions for the 
recitation hour were outlined ahead, for the class, and were in 
the hands of the students before each recitation period. It was 
always assumed that the class would discuss one particular novel 
at one particular time. In fact, Section X was always a unit, 
definitely organized for study and recitation by the teacher. This 
organization, however, by no means precluded a free range of 
discussion within the limits described. Freedom in these matters 
has always been one of the aims of the course. 

It is obvious that Section X does not represent any experi- 
mentation whatever, except as a check upon the results in Section 
Y, the free group, which, broadly speaking, chose its own reading. 
To the question so often asked at this point, “What would pre- 
vent a girl of this group from reading, say, the works of Myrtle 
Reed, and her kind, indefinitely?” we have to answer squarely, 
“No external force whatever.” And ‘we admit frankly that we 
have reached the debatable field where investigation has only 
begun. The law of growth in the stimulating atmosphere of 
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books, and of talk about books, seems to operate against the 
monotony of one level of selection (as will be seen in the results 
noted below), especially in view of what some classmate may 
have found interesting. 

But the automatic working of this law is by no means all that 
the experiment was built upon. A deliberate attempt was made 
to have these girls conscious (though in no set terms) of the 
principles so convincingly expressed by Professor Dewey: “Inter- 
est is normal and reliance upon it educationally legitimate in the 
degree in which the activity in question involves growth or 
development. Interest is illegitimately used in the degree in 
which it is either a symptom or a cause of arrested development 
in an activity. . . . To make the idea of activity effective, we 
must take it broadly enough to cover all the doings that involve 
growth of power—especially of power to realize the meaning of 
what is done. This excludes action done under external con- 
straint or dictation, for this has no significance for the mind of 
him who performs it. It excludes also mere random reaction to 
an excitation that is finished when the momentary act has ceased 
—which does not, in other words, carry the person acting into 
future broader fields.” ! 

To students already accustomed to aiming rather definitely at 
results, the difference between the perfectly legitimate but short- 
lived pleasure from a detective thriller-—the “reaction to an 
excitation that is finished when the momentary act has ceased”— 
and the lasting satisfaction in the reading which leads into 
broader fields and opens new vistas of thought, and new areas of 
feeling—this difference was clear enough to be expressed by 
members of the group themselves in the first informal talk on 
different values in literature. The individual student became 
herself responsible for not stagnating. On the other hand, she 
was encouraged to begin simply and honestly with something 
that she genuinely liked. The too-frequent dishonesty in class- 
room aesthetics made this latter the more difficult task. The 
endless varieties of reading were dwelt upon, however, rather 
than the superiority of any special sort. We did not talk of 
‘superiorities’. 

1 Interest and Effort in Education, pp. 41-66. 
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But it must not be imagined that no requirements were laid 
down for the members of Section Y. On the contrary, the few 
regulations which they did have were very definite. First of all, 
they were to read, as usual, for the regularly allotted preparation 
periods. Secondly, except for some special reason, they were to 
choose their reading from English and American fiction. Over 
this broad field they might range as they would, from Fielding to 
Booth Tarkington. Thirdly (and this applied to both sections), 
they were to keep three lists as the term went on, one being a list 
of all that they read for the course, a second of all that they read 
outside the course, and a third of the reading which they espe- 
cially desired to do later on. The reasons for selecting fiction at 
this point for the experiment rather than any other type of lit- 
erature will be obvious at once. Without some broad meeting 
ground, there could be no group activity; and fiction not only 
provides a convenient common basis of understanding, but it is 
probably the most natural step from the student’s own previous 
leisure reading. Also, from the instructor’s point of view (not, 
of course, communicated to either class) a similarity of this sort 
makes a comparison of results in the two sections more accurate, 
and hence more useful. 

After the first informal discussion of reading in Section Y, the 
instructor frankly proposed that for the remainder of the term 
the whole group should imagine their meeting place to be no 
longer the classroom, but a spacious home or club library—dark, 
well-filled book shelves alternating with deep, low window seats, 
leathér-covered chairs and divans before an open fire suggesting 
good talk about books. If such a library had been available, the 
class would have adjourned to it. As it was, imagination had to 
create the life situation. The instructor also asked frankly for 
volunteers to report on reading at the next meeting, and proposed 
that a vote be taken by way of a game, in the class, after such 
reports, as to which one most stimulated the desire to read. 

Of course, the natural leaders responded first. This, in fact, 
had been anticipated and allowed for in the general plan, which 
was made on the assumption that slower readers would come in 
at their own rate if encouraged by the general atmosphere, just 
as in any similar group in actual life. It was hoped, also, that 
small groups for the reading of some favorite author would result, 
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and the slower ones could then venture forth under definite lead- 
ership, to report on some specially prepared reading in the com- 
pany of a group. And precisely this did happen. The group 
formations were entirely voluntary, however, as well as spon- 
taneous and very flexible. That is to say, a student might read 
Galsworthy in one group, and Dickens in another, and if some 
special new interest awakened, she might form a new group, or 
read for herself alone. Thus provision was made for the initiative 
and activity of the slower members, without external compulsion. 
Often a group reported on special questions at the request of the 
class. Individuals began to be selected freely by special groups 
for special purposes. Meanwhile the instructor was becoming a 
general club leader, or club chairman, answering questions, acting 
as referee, putting matters to vote, expressing her own enthusi- 
asms when they were asked for. The general situation is well 
typified in the fact that the lecturer’s desk and platform were 
commonly occupied by students. 

To sum up briefly the plan of procedure in Section Y: 

1. The students were to read for the regular preparation 
periods as usual. 

2. They were to choose their own reading in the field of English 
and American fiction. 

3. They were requested to keep three lists as the term pro- 
ceeded, one being a list of all that they read for the course, a 
second of all that they read outside the course, and a third of the 
reading which they especially desired to do later on. 

4. Reporting on reading was to be voluntary. 

5. Groups for special reading and reporting were to be encou- 
raged. 

6. The atmosphere of a club was to be maintained. 

7. The instructor was to become the general club chairman. 


THE RESULTS—QUANTITATIVELY 


In regard to the difference between the two sections in the 
amount of reading covered, it is possible to present the results 
definitely, since a tabulated record was kept from week to week. 
The table and the graph below indicate this comparison between 
the two sections, X and Y: 
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In Column I is given the number of individuals in Section Y who read the 
amounts indicated in Column II. In determining these percentages the amount 
of reading untformly done by all the members of Section X is assumed to be the 
norm, or basis of 100 per cent. , 


I II 

100.0% 
112.5% 
10 125.0% 
137.5% 
150.0% 
162.5% 
175.0% 
187.5% 
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The first result to strike the eye is that all the members of 
Section Y read as much as the required list for Section X, and that 
nine-tenths of Section Y read more. The median amount read in the 
latter is 32.5 per cent more, while the greatest amount read in Y 
is exactly 100 per cent more. And the required reading for the 
course has not generally been regarded as light. 

The next point to be noted is the allowance for individual varia- 
tion in the rate of reading in Section Y. Obviously, one consid- 
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erable defect in the uniform assignment is the assumption that 
all students work at the same rate, and this rate usually the slow- 
est in the class. Doubtless we have here one, at least, of the causes 
of that bored loafing on the job so painfully common among 
students of ability. The reading of Section X can be diagrammed 
only as a solid block showing no individual differences. This 
means a loss in the energies of natural leaders, as well as in 
stimulus for the others. If ina free group reading the individuals 
vary in such marked degree in rate of work, we have one more 
evidence of the importance of provision for individuality in the 
curriculum. 


THE RESULTS—QUALITATIVELY 


But no amount of reading covered answers our main question. 
We must know what sort of reading it was, and the general atti- 
tudes toward it. Did the members of Y read only the popular 
fiction of the day? It is safe to assume that ten novels of Rex 
Beach do not contribute to the growth of literary appreciation so 
much as one of Thackeray or Meredith, unless the ten of Rex 
Beach lead to Thackeray and Meredith by the most natural path; 
in other words, unless it means more in the development of the 
student to choose one good novel at the right moment than to 
read from a required list without any especial readiness for it. 
This problem is one for the psychologist, perhaps, and with no 
attempt at a complete answer, we might fairly maintain that a 
choice made with satisfaction on the part of the student and 
with a complete readiness of neurones indicates a more perma- 
nent, a more real personal possession less easily invaded by any 
chance external stimulus afterwards than something which was 
imposed wholly from without in the first place. So that even if 
very few standard novels found their way into Section Y we 
might possibly contend that those few signified a fact more impor- 
tant than the whole list of X—certainly a different fact, one whose 
very approach had involved the student’s activity. If, however, 
we can show that Section Y planned for itself a more extensive 
study of the English novel than was planned for Section X, be- 
sides rating standard novels higher in an appreciative test, we 
can let the experiment stand upon its immediate practical results, 
without discussing the subtle benefits of choice. 
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It might be objected at this point that there is perhaps as much 
compulsion in the general atmosphere of Section Y as in the direct 
assignment plan. Is it not probable, one may ask, that the 
members of Y never did begin reading at their ordinary levels? 
In answer to this, we can only point to the fact that, without a 
single exception, they began, at first, to read current or very 
modern fiction, which is the last point of attack in the usual 
academic course on the novel. They were apparently choosing 
the more natural psychological order from the near to the remote. 
Ernest Poole, Winston Churchill, Kipling, Conrad, Wells, Locke, 
De Morgan, Hugh Walpole—in motley array, until at length we 
had a little group reading Galsworthy and trying to make his 
knotty problems in The Man of Property, The Country House, 
Fraternity, understood by the class. One day someone asked the 
instructor for a list of good novels, past and present. The list 
was posted. And exactly the right girl was presently reading 
Thackeray’s Newcomes, and making the whole class sympathize 
with the indescribable beauty of Thackeray’s conception of his 
unmodern Colonel. A large group then read Thackeray, and a 
smaller, scattering group, Jane Austen. After ranging the field 
in this haphazard way, it seemed only natural when one member 
at last proposed that a more definite study of the novel in periods 
be undertaken by various groups. The proposition was, briefly, 
that a volunteer group should undertake a particular period each 
week, organize the material, divide it among themselves, decide 
on the order in which they would present it, answer questions 
from the class, put the minimum desirable reading on the board, 
etc., etc. The instructor, now a club chairman, suggested that 
this plan seemed rather arduous, and possibly the class had 
better defer its vote until the next meeting. When the plan was 
voted upon, just one student voted against it. And to make it 
flexible enough to meet her objections was the work of only a 
moment. 

Perhaps the briefest way to present the number and character 
of the authors studied as a result of this plan is to subjoin the 
actual blackboard list of Section Y, made up from week-to-week 
reports in the class. This list differs from that furnished by the 
instructor on request, in that names appear here which the 
instructor did not include. 
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AvuTHORS STUDIED IN SECTION Y 


Swift Smollett Beckford Hardy 
Defoe Sterne “Monk” Lewis Meredith * 
Richardson Jane Austen Charlotte Bronté Stevenson 
Fielding Burney Scott Mark Twain 
Sarah Fielding Gaskell Dickens Howells 
Goldsmith Walpole Thackeray 


This list does not include the great variety of current and con- 
temporary fiction read earlier, to which the class would have 
returned for more systematic treatment had there been time. It 
should be noted, also, that the major works of Thackeray had 
been so well covered in the early haphazard reading, that the 
group reporting systematically on the Victorian novelists went 
on to the minor works less generally known, such as The Adven- 
tures of Philip, A Shabby Genteel Story, Catherine, etc. Of course 
no one student read all these authors. There was a kind of 
minimum list for the day; and reference books were beginning to 
be consulted. In brief, it was a thorough-going bit of curriculum- 
making. 

Criticism and questions from the class increased as the term 
went on. Each group reporting was asked to explain the worth 
of the literature in question, and to discuss how much time the 
general reader might profitably give to it. Different rates were 
recognized according to the purpose of the reader. Literary 
curiosities for the scholar were sharply distinguished from novels 
of universal value. One set of suggestions for those reporting to 
the class may be given here as an example of the kind of thing 
constantly attempted. We quote verbatim from the blackboard, 
where these contributions were put down as they came from 
members of the class: 

1. Keep to the main point. Don’t ramble. 

2. Condense. 

3. Have your quotations plainly marked. (This suggestion was due 
to some difficulty in handling material for presentation, having passages 
marked, etc.). 

4. Give only sufficient plot to develop characters. 

5. Justily the reading of the book. 

6. Individualize your author in a few words. 


At the close of the term a test of appreciation for both X and 
Y was devised by several members of the English department, 
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with the belief, however, that its results could be only approxi- 
mate and general indications of taste. A list of sixty novels was 
drawn up, including many of the standard novels of the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries, some good current fiction, as 
well as some of the highly colored or sentimental variety. The 
list was well shaken up, The Newcomes being sandwiched be- 
tween Kidnapped at the Altar and “K”, in the most democratic 
chaos imaginable. There was nothing to hint a judgment on the 
typewritten sheets presented to both sections, with the request 
that they would rate these novelg as “worth reading twice,” 
“worth reading once,” “worth skimming rapidly,” or “not worth 
reading at all.” They were also told that their term marks would 
not be affected by their answers. Nothing was at stake. 


List oF NOVELS RATED BY SECTIONS X AND Y 





Romola 

The Light that Failed 
Kidnapped at the Altar 
The Newcomes 

— 

The Mill on the Floss 
Tom Jones 

Adam Bede 

V. V«.'s Eyes 

Nicholas Nickleby 

The Leavenworth Case 
Tom Sawyer 

The Common Law 

The Hungry Heart 
Penrod 

The Crisis 

Behind Closed Doors 

The Harbor 

Laddie 

The White Linen Nurse 
Where Love Is 

Little Dorrit 

The Custom of the Country 
Old Mortality 

Edwin Drood: A Mystery 
The House of a Thousand Candles 
Great Expectations 

Molly Bawn 

The Dear Enemy 

Vanity Fair 


Lavender and Old Lace 
Marriage 

The Mysteries of Udolpho 
Clarissa Harlowe 

Mr. Britling Sees It Through 
The Turmoil 

Freckles 

Pride and Prejudice 

The Beloved Vagabond 
Emma 

Quentin Durward 

Jane Eyre 

Elsie Dinsmore 

Joseph Andrews 

David Balfour 

The Man of Property 

Far from the Madding Crowd 
The Country House 

The Vicar of Wakeficld 
Evelina 

Amelia 

The Virginians 

The Egoist 

Treasure Island 

Kidnapped 

Angela’s Business 

The Trail of the Lonesome Pine 
The Castle of Otranto 
Cranford 

Pamela 
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It is obvious, however, that the difference between “worth read- 
ing twice” and “worth reading once” is a matter of personal equa- 
tion more than of real literary judgment. The same is true to a 
less extent of the difference between “worth skimming rapidly,” 
and “not worth reading at all.” Certainly it would take many 
experts to make this scale at all authoritative of taste. It seemed 
safer for the present, and fairer to the individuals of both sections 
in this tentative stage of the experiment, to merge the first two 
and the last two classifications, making two very simple group- 
ings upon which there would be little chance of disagreement 
among cultivated people generally. The percentage of agree- 
ment in each section, then, ought to have some value, in the 
table below: 


PERCENT- PERCENT- 
WortTH CLOSE ACQUAINTANCE IN THE AGE OF AGE OF 
JUDGMENT OF THE INSTRUCTOR SecTION X SECTION Y 
IN IN 


AGREEMENT AGREEMENT 


% % 
Romola 80 97 
The Newcomes 85 93 
The Mill on the Floss 88 go 
Nicholas Nickleby 82 go 
Tom Sawyer 76 83 
The Light that Failed 73 93 
Old Mortality 44 70 
Great Expectations 50 67 
Vanity Fair gI 97 
Clarissa Harlowe 38 43 
Mr. Britling Sees It Through 98 100 
Pride and Prejudice 65 90 
Emma 32 57 
Jane Eyre 65 80 
Little Dorrit 73 60 
Joseph Andrews 26 36 
David Balfour 65 64 
The Man of Property 21 70 
Far from the Madding Crowd 4! 80 
The Country House 44 64 
The Vicar of Wakefield 82 80 
Evelina 18 23 
Amelia 15 27 
The Virginians 82 63 
Henry Esmond 68 73 


The Egoist 38 80 
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Treasure Island 76 97 
Kidnapped 55 70 
Cranford 33 80 
Pamela a." ae 
Adam Bede 94 73 
The Harbor 53 84 
Tom Jones 62 54 
The Custom of the Country 33 83 
Quentin Durward 62 56 


PERCENT- PERCENT- 


AGE OF AGE OF 
NEUTRAL OR NEGLIGIBLE READING IN THE Section X SeEctTION Y 
JUDGMENT OF THE INSTRUCTOR IN IN 
AGREEMENT AGREEMENT 

% % 
Kidnapped at the Altar 80 87 
“K” 53 67 
V. V.’s Eyes 62 96 
The Leavenworth Case 79 97 
The Common Law 76 96 
The Hungry Heart 82 86 
The Crisis 6 20 
Behind Closed Doors 85 84 
Laddie 15 70 
The White Linen Nurse 35 97 
Where Love Is 73 87 
Edwin Drood 62 64 
The House of a Thousand Candles } 50 70 
Molly Bawn 73 70 
The Dear Enemy 27 43 
Lavender and Old Lace 53 66 
Marriage 65 60 
The Mysteries of Udolpho 88 87 
The Turmoil 27 50 
Freckles 18 50 
The Beloved Vagabond 47 33 
Elsie Dinsmore 92 93 
The Trail of the Lonesome Pine 38 17 
The Castle of Otranto 73 73 


The results are evident. According to this test, the students of 
Y, with few exceptions, not only rate classical novels higher, but 
also show more discrimination in regard to current and popular 
fiction. This is puzzling, until we remember that Section X, with 
limited, intense reading of less range, had not the time to acquire 
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genuine acquaintance with a large number of standard novels, 
while in regard to current fiction they were so unaccustomed to the 
mention of anything below a certain classroom level, that they 
evidently deemed it best to step carefully in judging Kidnapped 
at the Altar if it appeared on a list presented by the instructor. 
At any rate, they did step carefully, whatever the reason. This 
general result is strikingly confirmed by an examination of the 
lists of reading which they desired to do in future, or were doing 
outside the class. The correlation between the actual work for 
the course and the reading planned for the future in Section Y is 
very marked. One of the most interesting aspects of the desired 
reading in this section is the attack on social questions involved 
in such novels as The Man of Property. There is cohesion, 
point, meaning. In Section X, on the other hand, the desired 
reading, though sometimes showing a rather perfunctory interest 
in the “authors read in the course,” much more often strays to 
other fields than fiction, and becomes in fact scattered and acci- 
dental. Moreover, it is sometimes scanty. In one case, which 
the instructor naturally regrets to quote, a student of X says, 
with delightful candor: “Almost any book except those written by 
George Eliot and Dickens.” 

Meantime we have not asked what the students themselves 
were thinking about all this. Of course there was no novelty to 
discuss in Section X, but students of Section Y often discussed 
their work among themselves, and sometimes with the instructor, 
who, however, did not ask for a classroom opinion. Voluntary 
judgments came with considerable freedom, especially towards 
the end. When a complaint was made (and this occurred only 
two or three times) it was never on the ground that the 
course was too easy. Quite the contrary. “Why do we work 
so much harder by this method?” asked one girl, with a half- 
playful groan. She did not know. Neither did the teacher! 
But a curious quality of enthusiasm was developing in the class 
as a group, a quality far from personal or individual, if the judg- 
ment of the instructor may be taken on this point. The procedure 
was quite impersonal, except for the social codperation that was 
beginning in the group. 

Perhaps the most significant conversation which the instructor 
had with any member of Y, was a little talk with a trained nurse 
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who happened to be in the group. She had evidently thought 
about the matter a good deal, so that when she pronounced the 
experiment a success, there was some weight in her opinion. 
She added a qualification as to the general limits of the principle, 
however. She thought that in subjects where the development 
of choice, of taste, is not so important as the development of a 
habit of instant and trained response, the methods of freedom 
would break down. Of course she had in mind just what Hugh 
Britling meant, when he wrote to his father, in Wells’s Mr. Brit- 
ling Sees It Through: “In a crisis there is no telling what will get 
hold of a man, his higher instincts or his lower. He may show 
courage of a very splendid sort—or a hasty discretion. A habit 
is much more trustworthy than an instinct. So discipline sets up 
a habit of steady and courageous bearing. If you keep your 
head you are at liberty to be splendid. If you lose it, the habit 
will carry you through.” 


FACTORS AFFECTING RESULTS AND SUGGESTIONS 
FOR LATER EXPERIMENTS 


Without entering into the profound questions raised by our 

thoughtful little trained nurse, it is evident that we have come 
- to the limits and defects of our experiment. What are they? 

1. First of all, the time was far too brief to show anything but 
beginnings. We believe we could maintain that they are impor- 
tant beginnings; still, only beginnings. - 

2. Too few students were concerned to make the results 
authoritative. For aught we know, in spite of all the pains 
taken to have the sections equal, Section Y may have been made 
up of temperaments peculiarly responsive to the appeals of trust, 
responsibility, growth, initiative, freedom. Indeed, the results 
are too favorable not to point this way, without a confirmation 
from hundreds of cases. 

3. Social codéperation was slow in developing, even under the 
favorable conditions. Doubtless the conventional academic 
habits of years account for this. We had the beginnings of such 
codperation, however, towards the end, in frequent mutual 
advice among students as to what to read, in offers to help and 
to lend, and in more and more searching questions. One day when 
a student asked some one in the class to give her idea of Gals- 
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worthy’s central meaning in The Country House, there was a 
chorus of “Tell us yours, first!” 

4. The question of the possible application of this experiment 
to high school classes will come to mind immediately. There 
seems no essential reason why it could not be tried there, as simi- 
lar ventures have been. Doubtless the limits would have to be 
more clearly defined. The plunge into responsibility is not easy, 
nor simple, and would need careful guarding, and clear prepara- 
tion. We are, perhaps, only at the beginning of our educational 
ventures; and the experiment recorded here has but broken a 
little ground at one angle of the great problem of the correlation 
between authority and freedom. 








THE SERVICE OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 
TO RURAL EDUCATION 


By MABEL CARNEY 
Instructor in Rural Education, Teachers College 


INTRODUCTORY Note. The announcement of the courses in Rural 
Education for the year 1918-1919 will show an advance which justifies 
the reorganization described in the following article. The chief additions 
are in rural elementary education, the central interest of the department, 
which will be reinforced next year by new and revised rural courses in 
supervision, teacher-training, administration, and curricula. The prepa- 
ration of rural leaders is moral as well as intellectual. They must go into 
rural service to stay. The greatest contribution of the department is 
therefore in an understanding love of the country, a devotion to the inter- 
ests of country schools and country people, and a patience and thorough- 
ness that will endure. WARREN H. WILSON 


Notwithstanding the growth of cities and the emigration of 
country people to urban centers, which has characterized Ameri- 
can life during the past quarter-century, one-third of our popula- 
tion still lives upon the land and follows farming as a vocation. 
Whatever affects the country is therefore of grave national con- 
cern not only because of the material dependence of society upon 
farmers for food, but because of the social, educational, and 
moral influence of so large a part of the population. Viewed in 
this perspective, rural education becomes a question of the 
greatest national significance, and one demanding the serious 
consideration of all educational thinkers and institutions in the 
country. 

Not only the magnitude of the problem but also the neglect 
and backwardness of rural educational conditions, constitute a 
strong appeal for attention. There are to-day twelve million 
country children in the one-teacher rural schools of the United 
States, taught by 350,000 rural teachers. More than one third 
of this great army of country teachers has had no professional 
preparation whatever, and thousands are but seventh and eighth- 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF RURAL 
EDUCATION AND COUNTRY LIFE IN TEACHERS COLLEGE 





ry BUREAU OF RURAL 
SOCILSERVICE hw we ee en we oe we ee ee ee EDUCATION SERVICE 
COUNTRY LIFE MAGAZINE) [AURAL EDUCATION PERIODICALS 
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EXPLANATION. The department of rural education and country life in 
Teachers College is organized in three divisions, as shown above. Local field 
activities in rural supervision areas near New York City have been arranged, 
and a departmental staff of five members will ultimately be required. National 
field service will be rendered through lecturing, writing, investigation, and 
the follow-up of graduates; and also through the ultimate development of 
two special bureaus, as shown. 
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grade graduates, without even a high school training. Salaries 
for rural teachers are correspondingly low, ranging in general 
from $320 to $540 per year. All education still suffers from a 
lack of professionalism and financial return, but in these respects 
rural education is especially handicapped. Even in its adminis- 
trative and supervisory aspects rural education, unlike urban 
education, is not yet standardized. Practically all of the 2,500 
county superintendents in the United States are still chosen 
through an archaic and pernicious system of political election, 
which, for the most part, demands no professional requirements 
of candidates before selection, and provides no adequate com- 
pensation for their retention and advancement afterward. In 
all matters of general administration, as in questions of taxation 
areas, building standardization, teacher-training, supervision, 
text-book supply, health control, and others, country schools 
usually receive less consideration than city schools and conse- 
quently suffer the more surely from neglect. 

From the statements just submitted, and to all who know 
country life at first-hand, it is evident: (1) that there is a clearly 
differentiated and nation-wide problem of rural education in the 
United States to-day; (2) that this problem is one of the most 
vital and urgent issues of our national well-being; and (3) that 
any institution which strives to meet national demands in the 
field of education must focus a considerable share of its attention 
and service in the direction of rural school needs. 

Throughout the past ten years Teachers College, like other 
educational institutions, and indeed, like the country itself, 
has grown gradually into an increasing appreciation of the rural 
life problem, and into a consciousness of its obligation and oppor- 
tunity in this field. For the past five years some offering of 
special courses in rural education has been made, either in summer 
schools or in regular sessions; and since 1915, Dr. Warren H. 
Wilson, director of the department of church and country life for 
the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, has been employed 
regularly on half-time. Under the stimulus of outside need and 
of Dr. Wilson’s reputation and leadership the country-life inter- 
ests of the College have gradually crystallized into the establish- 
ment of a department of rural education, and creditable progress 
has been made. Various positions in the rural field have already 
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been filled by former students of this department, including two 
state superintendents in rural states, two state rural school in- 
spectors, and several boys’ and girls’ club leaders, rural school 
supervisors, instructors of rural sociology, and directors of rural 
education in normal schools. 

During the last five years the general development of country 
life has thus made increasing demands upon Teachers College 
and furthered the growth of the rural education department. 
To this natural evolution has now come the sudden stimulation 
and awakening of the great world war with all the spirit and 
obligation for reconstruction which it embodies. Because of the 
present world crisis, Teachers College, like all institutions and 
agencies, now faces new demands, which will probably involve 
considerable reorganization of its activities. To such demands 
and reorganization rural education, owing to its first-hand con- 
tacts, is peculiarly sensitive. For these reasons it has been found 
necessary to reorganize and enlarge the department of rural edu- 
cation during the present year. The rural education staff, with 
the codperation and help of other professors and departments in 
the College, and with the suggestion and counsel of rural leaders 
outside, has accordingly worked out an organization and program 
for rural education, which in its ultimate realization will prove 
adequate, it is believed, for rendering the type of service needed 
by the rural schools and country life of America. 


PURPOSES OF THE DEPARTMENT 


The chief purposes of the department of rural education and 
country life in Teachers College are three: 


1. To prepare leaders for the various fields of rural education 
and country life. Four types of such leaders are in particular 
demand: (a) rural teacher-training directors for normal schools 
and high schools, () rural school supervisors, (c) superintendents 
and principals for rural high schools, and (d) country community 
leaders, including boys’ and girls’ club leaders, county nurses, 
rural librarians, county agents of agriculture and home economics, 
rural play directors, rural extension workers, and others. To 
these four classifications may be added those occasional persons 
who are preparing to serve as instructors of rural education and 
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rural sociology and economics in universities, or as rural school 
supervisors and inspectors in state departments of education. 

2. To promote the general advancement of rural education and 
country life throughout the United States. This purpose will be 
realized in so far as possible through lecturing, writing, investi- 
gation, the discovery and training of leaders, and the location, 
follow-up, and assistance of graduates. Rural education still 
requires much propaganda before its leaders may be freed from 
political and financial handicap, and Teachers College is in an 
admirable position to share in this urgently needed effort. Rural 
supervision, for example, can never be professionalized while 
county superintendents are chosen by political election; and 
until state legislation is corrected on this point but very few 
county superintendents will find it possible to study here or 
elsewhere, however valuable the instruction offered may prove. 
The selection of county superintendents upon a professional 
basis, the adoption of the county unit for taxation and support, 
the consolidation of schools, the better preparation of country 
teachers and supervisors—these, and other changes of a similar 
nature, are the type of school reform for which the rural depart- 
ment in Teachers College must stand, and to which its instructors 
and students must consecrate their energies. 

On the country-life side this need for the promulgation of 
higher standards and fundamental principles is equally urgent. 
A clear conception and realization of the community idea among 
farmers, with the resultant benefits of coéperation, would solve 
most of the problems of country life. For this reason the coun- 
try-life division of the department, dealing primarily with these 
significant aspects of community relationship, should be gene- 
rously supported and developed, not only for the purpose of 
training rural leaders within the College, but for a general ex- 
tension service outside. In this connection the possibilities of a 
bureau of rural social service, designed to furnish information and 
assistance to the country-life leaders of the various states, are 
most promising. 

3. To collect trustworthy data concerning the conditions of rural 
education-and country life. This purpose is basic in any scien- 
tific study of rural needs. It will be realized chiefly through 
school surveys, rural social surveys, and personal contacts. A 
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good beginning in this direction has already been made by stu- 
dents in the course on rural social surveys, including ten chapters 
of a survey of marketing conditions in New York City from the 
producers’ point of view, and about twenty rural community sur- 
veys, covering the social, economic, educational, and religious 
conditions of selected localities in New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut. 
PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION 


In working out the plan of organization for the development of 
the rural department in order to make it capable of fulfilling the 
needs and purposes designated above, it has been necessary to 
keep certain fundamental conditions and principles clearly in 
mind. Among these are the following: 


a. The rural department in Teachers College must grow out of the 
social, economic. and educational needs of the open country. This means 
that the department is being organized from the outside in, for a service 
which will answer these needs. A theoretical, overhead organization from 
the inside out, would prove fatal. 

b. In planning the department an adequate ideal organization for the 
future is being fully worked out, and the developments needed from year 
to year are to be undertaken in reference to this ultimate plan. In this 
way much waste and error will be avoided. 

c. As the department develops the persons selected to teach in it 
should be not only well prepared academically, but whole-heartedly 
devoted to the rural cause and steeped in rural education and country- 
life experience. Farmers and all rural thinkers are proverbially practical, 
and rural students who come to the College possessing abundant first- 
hand experience themselves will demand the same background on the 
part of all instructors in the department. Two corollaries of this prin- 
ciple of basic experience follow: (1) The staff of the department should 
collectively embody all types of rural education experience; and (2) this 
collective experience of the rural staff should represent the whole United 
States in so far as possible, but particularly the sections where farm life 
dominates and rural education problems are most acute. 

d. First-hand contact with rural fields is vitally essential to the suc- 
cess of the department. Such contact must be both local and national, as 
described under the plan of organization explained below. 

e. Since rural education is but a special phase of general education the 
rural department should be closely codrdinated and affiliated with other 
departments of the College. For example, the course in rural school 
curricula should articulate with the general course in elementary curricula; 
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the course in rural administration, with the general course in state school 
systems, etc. 

f. Since the school is largely an outgrowth of the social and economic 
life of the community, the courses in rural sociology and economics and 
rural social surveys are regarded as basic, and are required of all students 
preparing for any phase of rural activity, including both school and 
community leadership. 

g. Rural education should not be regarded wholly nor primarily 
from the agricultural or vocational point of view, nor thought of merely 
as a division of vocational education. It belongs rather under elementary 
and secondary education, being a special phase of the general education 
of these fields. For this reason rural secondary education should be well 
developed as a division of this department; but technical agricultural 
education should be classified as vocational effort and placed in the de- 
partment of vocational education. 


PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 


Divisions. The organization of the department of rural 
education and country life in Teachers College has been worked 
out in terms of the field needs, purposes, and principles, defined 
and stated above. As now organized the department includes 
three codrdinate divisions as shown on the accompanying dia- 
gram, namely: 


a. The country life division. 
b. The division of rural elementary education, teacher-training, 
and supervision. 


c. The division of rural secondary education. 


Staff. Each of these three divisions of the department has 
been clearly differentiated and placed, or will be placed, in 
charge of an individual specially prepared and experienced in his 
particular field. With the rural education supervisor and the 
teacher of the experimental rural school, named below, this makes 
a total of five persons who will eventually be needed, on full 
time, as a working staff for the department. 

Local Field Activities. A rural county in New Jersey or a 
supervisory district in New York will be employed as a labora- 
tory for the local field activities of the department. Promising 
negotiations for this important connection are already under 
way in both New Jersey and New York. A rural education super- 
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visor will be placed in general charge of these activities which 
will ultimately include: 


a. An experimental rural school in which a consistent philosophy of 
education may be worked out in terms of the elementary rural school 
curriculum. For this task a superior teacher will be employed. 

b. A rural high school to serve as a laboratory for studies in rural 
secondary curricula, teacher-training, supervision, administration, and 
community center activities and relationships. 

c. Several average rural schools where students of the rural depart- 
ment can test out units of curricula and do experimental teaching similar 
to that now conducted in the department of elementary education. 

d. Field practice in rural supervision for all students who expect to 
become rural supervisors. 

e. The study of the county and of the township as units of rural school 
administration. 

f. The development of rural social surveys and community center 
activities. 

g. Field activities for rural leaders in other departments of the College, 
as for county nurses, scout directors, boys’ and girls’ club leaders, play 
experts, and county agents of agriculture and home economics. 

h. A model rural community in which a carefully planned program 
for community study and development may be worked out over a period 
of years. 


State and National Field Activities. In addition to the local 
field activities of this county or district, arrangements have 
been made with several nearby normal schools and normal high 
schools so that their rural departments may be available for study 
and observation by students preparing for rural teacher-training. 
Similar connections have also been made with the state depart- 
ments of education in New York, New Jersey, and Vermont, for 
the benefit of students in rural school administration. In a 
larger sense the whole United States should gradually become a 
general laboratory for the extension activities of the rural depart- 
ment and the staff of the department through lecturing, writing, 
investigation, and the follow-up of graduates, should keep in 
vital touch with this national field. 

Service Bureaus and Publications. As a culmination of its 
field leadership the department may in time conduct a bureau 
of rural social service and another of rural education service. Two 
monthly or quarterly periodicals, one on country life and a 
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second on rural education, might also be edited eventually by 
the staff; though for the present the TEACHERS COLLEGE REcorD, 
the Bureau of Publications, and general current periodicals will 
prove adequate as press agencies. 


PLANS FOR I918—I9I9 


Not all of the rather extensive organization and development 
described above and shown in the accompanying diagram can 
be undertaken immediately, but a considerable contribution 
toward the approximation of this future plan has already been 
arranged for 1918-1919. This will include the continuation of 
Dr. Wilson as director of the country life division, who will 
offer courses, as at present, in rural sociology and economics, 
rural social surveys, and the history of agriculture. It is also 
planned to have an instructor in rural elementary education and 
teacher-training, who will offer courses in the preparation of 
country teachers, rural school curricula, and rural administra- 
tion. There will also be employed a rural education supervisor, 
who will supervise the Teachers College activities in the rural 
supervision area selected, teach a Saturday course in rural 
supervision, and spend some time in traveling over the United 
States to visit rural education centers. 

These developments, together with the offering of eight rural 
courses in the coming summer session, the enthusiastic growth 
of the Country Life Club (the students’ rural organization) and 
the holding of a conference on rural education and country life 
next summer, all indicate the earnestness with which Teachers 
College is attacking the problem of rural education, and the 
sincerity and helpfulness with which the College administrative 
officers and the various departments are coéperating in advancing 
the welfare and opportunity of country children. 














THE PRACTICAL ARTS IN GENERAL 
EDUCATION 
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IV 
PROPOSALS FOR INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


The following proposed shop for boys from twelve to fourteen 
years of age with a tentative program of activities is here de- 
scribed in order to give a measure of concrete exemplification to 
the pedagogical findings set forth in the present paper. 

Let us assume a city junior high school of 1,200 pupils, chiefly 
from twelve to fourteen years of age, which offers to boys three 
elective courses in practical arts: namely, the ‘agricultural’, the 
‘commercial’, and the ‘industrial’. In each of these courses, the 
amount of time to be given by pupils enrolled will vary from two 
to ten hours per week, administrative economy requiring that a 
pupil shall enroll for some definite number of weekly periods. 
Assume further that experience shows that an average of 300 
boys will enroll in the department of industrial arts and that the 
average weekly attendance will be five hours per pupil. 

Let us in addition suppose that for the principal housing of the 
industrial arts department there is provided one large shop room 
about sixty feet square, with a mezzanine floor, the whole pro- 
viding about 5,000 floor feet of space. This room is to be lighted, 
heated, and ventilated in accordance with approved principles of 
factory construction. 

The industries (excluding commerce, agriculture, and home- 
making) of the day, and especially those of the region from which 
the pupils are drawn, are canvassed for activities which will 
probably appeal to the amateur practical instincts and ideals of 
boys from twelve to fourteen, and through which they can realize 
products that will possess some vital significance to them as 
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results of amateur effort. At least one set of the necessary tools 
or machines will, in each case, be installed. If the character of 
the work or the implements in any case (such as photography, 
forge work, gluing, etc.) requires a measure of seclusion or pro- 
tection, small areas of the large shop might be glassed in for this 
purpose. 

In the light of experience or our knowledge of inherent prob- 
abilities, we may assume that equipment for the following pur- 
poses would find a place: wood-working tools such as hand and 
power tools suitable to the making of simple articles of home and 
school furniture (book-cases, tables, chairs, etc.), playground 
apparatus, etc.; power and hand sharpeners for knives and other 
home cutlery, chisels, saws, axes, hoes, etc.; printing press, type, 
etc.; forge, anvil, and other equipment necessary for making 
hoes, picks, hinges, and various repair parts; cameras, dark- 
room, etc., for amateur photography; appliances for half-soling 
and patching shoes; tools and materials for vulcanizing and re- 
pairing bicycle tires, tubes, and garden hose; sewing machines 
and other materials for tailoring and pressing; kit for simple 
plumbing repair work at home or in school; equipment for 
installing signal bells and practice instruments for telegraphy, 
telephony, and wireless; equipment for home and school painting, 
varnishing, and glazing; tools for bookbinding; appliances for 
tinsmithing repair, and minor sheet metal construction; equip- 
ment for the execution of small construction jobs in concrete; 
tools for work with decorative metals; and many others. Prob- 
ably examination of industries not represented above, e. g., 
mining, textile manufacture, pottery and glass making, food 
packing, paving, transportation, engine driving and repair, 
leather working, and the like will reveal many other possible 
projects meeting the dual requirement of giving a serviceable 
product, and of being suitable as regards magnitude, safety, and 
costs for boys, from twelve to fourteen years of age. 

As a rule, sufficient equipment for only one worker at a time in 
one field or department would probably be supplied, except in 
the case, perhaps, of certain frequently used hand-tools. 

Obviously, the industrial arts work would have to be organized 
on a ‘project’ basis; that is, a pupil or a group of codperating 
pupils, would be given opportunities to elect definite units of 
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constructive work, each of these having an integral character, 
each suggesting or demanding appropriate standards of execu- 
tion, and each leading to a serviceable or enjoyable product. 
But there should be placed before the learner much more than 
some meager directions for his project. Ideally, he should have 
access to several examples of previously executed work on any 
type of project—executed by former pupils, the teacher, or even 
procured from commercial channels. To these concrete examples 
should be added an abundance of printed and illustrated descrip- 
tive matter, not merely of projects adapted to youthful capacity, 
but also of those gigantic projects through which man by his 
enterprise is changing not only the conditions of human living 
but the very face of the earth itself. 

Under these conditions, our large open work shop would nat- 
urally be divided into various small sections, some of them en- 
closed, and in each of which would be gathered suitable concrete 
examples of work done, together with printed matter, pictures, 
etc. A substantial part of the educational value of such a shop 
would be realized simply through the opportunities afforded to all 
pupils to observe tools in use, projects in various stages of com- 
pletion, pictures of related commercial projects, etc. 

It is not here assumed that all the boys of the junior high 
school would come, or would be admitted, to this industrial arts 
shop. Attendance should certainly be optional, and no one 
should be permitted to enter or to remain unless prepared to 
take the work in a serious amateur spirit and to conform to the 
necessary disciplinary requirements of the place—which, of 
course, will be very different from those of a school room, and 
will probably more nearly resemble those of a well-conducted 
shop, except that under reasonable restrictions full opportunities 
should be given to any pupil to observe processes other than 
those in which he is himself engaged. 

It is apparent, too, that no serial arrangement of projects is 
necessary or desirable. Naturally, the approval of the instructor 
would be necessary before a pupil could undertake a given pro- 
ject; and that approval would be withheld if the pupil lacked the 
strength, skill, or knowledge probably required to execute it in 
accordance with reasonable amateur standards. It would, of 
course, be a reasonable requirement that a pupil thus undertaking 
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a project suited to his abilities would be expected to complete it, 
or else be debarred from the shop. 

The working out of the kind of pedagogical plan here con- 
templated at first sight may seem to require a large amount of 
teaching service; but this will probably prove unnecessary. It 
should be expected that each learner will obtain working direc- 
tions and suggestions chiefly from printed matter, as is now so 
often the case with boys carrying on projects at home, and for 
whom, as is well known, a great variety of serviceable books 
have been prepared. Excellent suggestions for this form of peda- 
gogical approach can be found in the Boy Scout handbooks. 

Furthermore, the shop should be self-governing in large mea- 
sure. No pupil should be present against his will, and no one 
should remain who cannot readily accept the restrictions which 
must necessarily obtain. When boys and girls are required to 
attend school, there is involved, as one condition, compulsory 
attendance on certain kinds of studies and exercises; but surely 
the practical arts ought not to suffer from the presence of the 
reluctant and the ill-disposed, if for no other reason than that 
the educational values of the subject, both for the interested and 
the uninterested, will probably then be nullified. If, indeed, it 
should prove necessary to compel some pupils to take practical 
arts work for any reason, then the ‘compelled’ ones should be 
given space apart, and perhaps should be set to work at ‘disci- 
plinary’ manual training—a sort of ‘awkward squad’, ‘guard 
duty’, or forced labor—if we must use analogies from other 
fields where the willing must be distinguished from the forced, 
the orderly from the disorderly. 

Where a school is large and rich enough to make a large variety 
of offerings, it will naturally happen that a given pupil can take 
but a small portion of these. It is doubtful, too, whether any 
serious effort should be made to induce the taking of one type of 
industrial arts project rather than another. If one boy prefers to 
confine his efforts largely to electrical and other mechanical pro- 
jects, while another centers his attention for a year on printing 
and bookbinding, have we any satisfactory reasons for demurring? 
Again, if a boy wishes to execute just one project in photography, 
or printing, or shoe repairing, taking his time for perhaps only 
one month, should we complain? At least, until we have more 
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experience, we shall find it desirable to provide for the largest 
amount of elasticity which is consistent with administrative 
limitations. 


V 
PROPOSALS FOR AGRICULTURAL ARTS 


It is in gardening or agriculture, probably, that the soundest 
pedagogy of practical arts instruction has thus far been exem- 
plified. School gardening and especially home gardening (in- 
cluding small live-stock raising) extending to the various corn, pig, 
and canning contests at their best, as directed by city and country 
schools, exhibit the following valuable features of practical arts 
instruction: (a) The work is not compulsory—only those desiring 
to undertake projects do so. (b) The work is chiefly practical, 
and when at all well executed results in a valuable product in 
which the pupil and his friends can take pride. (c) The work 
organizes naturally on a project basis—usually individual, some- 
times joint. (d) The pupil must rely largely upon his own efforts, 
assisted by printed directions; no excessive amount of teaching 
service is required. (e) The execution of projects on an amateur 
basis gives a large fund of very concrete experience, in all prob- 
ability making important contributions to cultural, physical, 
moral, and, in a degree, vocational development. (f) Each project 
offers opportunity, in addition to practical work, for a consid- 
erable amount of correlated reading, both technical and general. 

Experience has shown that home gardening (which is the most 
effective form of agricultural practical arts) requires, for its gen- 
eral development, the following means: (a) For a small state or 
for a portion of a large one there should be a general director who 
shall acquaint teachers with possibilities, issue leaflets, supervise 
contests (these are probably not very necessary, and undoubt- 
edly they develop objectionable features), and in a general way 
promote public and educational interest in this work. (0d) In 
each village or city school there should be delegated to one 
teacher of some special ability the time, means, and authority to 
promote home gardening, provision being made that such special 
teacher shall continue in active service with his boys (and some 
girls) through the summer months. (Probably one teacher can 
supervise the work of upward of 100 pupils.) (c) Provision should 
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be made by the school for certain means and incentives such as 
detailed directions, seeds, exhibitions of products, badges, etc. 

Granted these facilities, and in cities the necessary land, there 
exist at present no reasons why in most American communities, 
public schools should not offer agricultural practical arts, es- 
pecially to boys from twelve to fifteen, as an attractive and very 
profitable elective. 

Under rural and village school conditions, it is probable that a 
considerable number of those taking agricultural arts in general 
education will eventually enter upon farming, gardening, or 
stock-raising as a vocation; but it seems undesirable that, even 
where this results, serious efforts should be made to give the 
instruction and training for youths from twelve to fourteen a 
vocational bias. The amateur spirit, so well shown in the best 
home gardening now, and which properly combines the play 
spirit with interest in adult vocations and productive work, 
should be preserved. In cities, where this work probably has 
greater educational value than in the country, it is not to be 
expected that those taking it will, except in rare instances, find 
their way into an agricultural vocation. When agricultural arts 
operate towards revealing deep interests and aptitudes (voca- 
tional guidance), we may accept the result with gratitude, but 
without regarding such a result in the case of five or even ten per 
cent of our pupils as serious cause for attempting to develop 
vocational guidance as a primary aim in that work. 


VI 
PROPOSALS FOR HOUSEHOLD ARTS 


In planning for work in household arts, it is of primary impor- 
tance to remember that substantially every girl of from twelve to 
sixteen years of age to be reached by it lives as a member of a 
household and in the constant presence of the activities involved 
in the purchase and preparation of food, selection, construction 
and upkeep of clothing, nursing of children, home management, 
etc. The girl in the home, like the boy on the farm, has readily 
accessible in her own surroundings all the equipment required for 
the pursuit of household arts. The situation here is radically dif- 
ferent from anything now found in the domains of industrial and 
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commercial activities, where, if we desire to use examples for 
education, we must usually create complete special equipment 
for this purpose. 

Hence, the equipment provided by the school for the teaching 
of household arts should be considered chiefly as complementary 
to that already existing in the home environment of the pupil, 
and its use should be of such a nature as constantly to correlate 
with projects executed at home under the inspiration and super- 
vision of the department of household arts in the school. 

As in the case of those taking commercial arts, pupils taking 
household arts will in many cases later enter upon the vocations 
(home-making, chiefly) upon which the practical arts work is 
based. Obviously, however, there is a marked difference. Under 
present conditions, few city girls enter upon home-making in a 
genuinely vocational way until they are from twenty to twenty- 
five years of age, and after a considerable period of wage-earning 
in vocations unrelated to home-making. Hence, household arts 
will serve little or no purpose as vocational guidance. But it can 
be made, without doubt, to lay important foundations for better 
appreciation, taste, utilization, and standards of living. 

Probably a suitable center for household arts instruction on 
the basis of non-vocational practical arts should provide as 
essential equipment the differentiated accommodations of a home 
—namely, bedroom, kitchen, and living room, with provision for 
separate parlor, dining room, pantry, cellar, etc., in environ- 
ments where these prevail as accommodations for a majority of 
those whom the school serves. But, clearly, these should serve 
chiefly for the initial exemplification of projects that should, like 
those of home gardening, be executed in the home. They would 
be used chiefly for demonstration. It is needless to say that the 
standards employed in demonstration cannot greatly surpass in 
costliness, finish, or general excellence those accessible to the 
pupils in their homes, without nullifying the usefulness of the 
instruction given. 

As in the case of other forms of practical arts, the chief work of 
the pupils will be found in connection with projects. Of these 
every home offers a wide range of possible choices. The following 
classification of projects and topics used in a manual prepared by 
a committee of the faculty of the household arts department of 
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the Massachusetts State Normal School at Framingham has 
proved suggestive: 


1. The buying, preparation, and serving of food, grades 7-10: 


(a) Working projects—school and home: 
1. Preparing cocoa 

. Rolled oats 

. Apple sauce 

Fruit canning 

Wheat muffins 

Tapioca custard 

. Beef stew 


~I Av & N 


(b) «Working projects—school: 
1. Pot roast 
2. Coffee 
3. Dried pea soup 


(c) Topics: 
1. Cereals 
2. Milk foods 
3. Beverages 
4. Vegetable cookery 
5. Evaporated fruits and vegetables 


(d) Home projects: 
1. The preparation of a family breakfast 
2. The canning of fruit for winter use 


(e) Observation and report projects—none. 


2. The buying, making, and upkeep of clothing—grades 7-10: 


(a) Home and school working projects: 
1. The making of a kimona and nightgown 
2. Repair by means of hemmed patch 
3. Making bag for dustcloth 
4. Buying, repairing, and laundering stockings 
5. Making of summer dress 


(b) Home projects: 
1. The family mending basket 
2. Shrinking of cottons 


(c) School projects: 
1. Making of pattern 
2. Pressing of ribbons 
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(d) Observation and report projects: 


(e) 


1. Sewing equipment 

2. The sewing machine 

Topics: 

1. Study of cotton dress materials for school wear 
2. Laundering of cotton dress materials 

3. Care and repair of woolen garments 

4. Styles 

5. Clothing budget for school girl 

6. Comparative cost of home and public laundering 


3. Household management, grades 7-10: 


(a) 


(0) 


(c) 


Home working projects: 

1. Care of a bedroom 

. The making of a bed 

. Setting of a dining-room table 

Use of decorative plants in home 

Care of fixtures and fittings of a bathroom 
Campaign against household pests 

. Decoration of living room 


School working projects: 
1. Making of bed as demonstration in school plant 
2. Growing bulbs for use in home 


Observation and report projects: 

1. Study of furniture arrangement in home other than that of pupil 
2. Ventilation of a dining room 

3. Arrangement and care of medicine cabinet 

4. Arrangement and use of cellar space 


WOKE OD 


(d) Topics: 


. Dangers of dust 

. The use of sunshine and open air in hygiene 
Decoration of the home 

Wall papers 

. Labor-saving devices in kitchen 

. Readjustments of rooms for summer use 


~ 
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4. Child nursing, grades 8-10: 
(a) Home working projects: 


1. The exercise of an infant 
2. The feeding of an infant 
3. The bathing of an infant 
4. The clothing of a child one year of age 
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(6) Observation and report projects: 
1. The cries of an infant 
2. The sleep of an infant 
3. The clothing of an infant under one year of age 
4. The habits of a child over one year of age 


(c) Topics: 
1. The feeding of an infant in hot weather 
2. The exercise and activities of a child one year of age 
3. The diseases of children—their prevention and control 
4. Infant mortality 


5. Housing, tenth grade: 


(a) Observation and report projects: 
1. The hot-air furnace 
2. House plumbing 
3. House location 
4. Use of garden space 
(6) Topics: 
1. Location of house 
2. Lighting of house 
3. Construction materials, etc. 


6. Accounting, tenth grade: 


(a) Home and school working projects: 
1. The elaboration of a family budget 
2. Keeping home accounts 


(b) Topics: 
1. The card-index system 
2. Standards of living 
3. Marketing 


7. Illness, tenth grade: 


(a) Home and school working projects: 
1. Use of poultices, compresses, hot-water bags 
2. Preparation of food for sick 
3. Preparation of trays 
4. First aid 
(b) Observation and report projects—school demonstration: 
1. The making of a bed for invalid 
2. The giving of a bath to invalid 
3. The giving of medicine 
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(c) Topics: 
1. Sick-room methods 
2. Study of poisons and antidotes 
3. Care of patient 


VII 
PROPOSALS FOR COMMERCIAL ARTS 


Paralleling industrial, agricultural, and household arts in well- 
equipped junior high schools should be a division of commercial 
arts in which the aims and methods should closely resemble those 
controlling in the other divisions—that is, the range of activities 
or projects should be drawn chiefly from the world of trade or 
commerce; projects satisfying amateur instincts for productive 
service intermediate between free play and systematic productive 
work should prevail; and considerable freedom as to individual 
programs should be allowed. 

The fields of commercial activity which seem to offer projects 
most adapted to the junior high school are: typewriting, book- 
keeping, use of calculating machines, filing, drawing of commer- 
cial papers and correspondence, simple banking transactions em- 
ploying ‘school’ money, and simple bank equipment, various 
buying and selling transactions, etc. Probably stenography is 
not a suitable source of workable projects. 

Because of the superior attractiveness of the commercial occu- 
pations it will probably happen that a considerable proportion of 
pupils electing this division of the practical arts in the junior 
high schools will eventually enter commercial vocational schools, 
and later commercial vocations. In many cases parents will look 
upon this work as possessing definite vocational values and in 
some cases the resulting knowledge and skill will probably prove 
vocational assets. Nevertheless, these constitute no good reasons 
for giving prominence to the vocational aims. Parents should be 
definitely informed as to the actual ‘purposes controlling in the 
work, and through vocational guidance pupils should be carefully 
informed as to vocational possibilities ahead. For example, per- 
sons under eighteen rarely find profitable employment as book- 
keepers or typists; the amount of salesmanship that can be 
taught to girls under fifteen in schools can prove hardly more than 
a ‘play’ asset towards real salesmanship as a vocation; the busi- 
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ness world offers few satisfactory permanent openings to young 
men as typists and stenographers; and other facts of similar 
character. 


Vill 
PEDAGOGICAL UNITS FOR PRACTICAL ARTS COURSES 


However comprehensive or intricate the final ends of any 
department of education, it is necessary that the processes shall 
be greatly subdivided. As in other forms of work, we must break 
large tasks into units adapted to the working day, and perhaps 
to the working week, season, and year. These working units 
may be of a strictly cross-section character, as, for example, 
where a large ‘job’ is broken into units, one for each day; or they 
may involve shiftings in the kind of work done, as where a farmer 
subdivides his large project, ‘the year’s crop’, into such unlike 
sub-projects or stages as (a) planning the work, (d) putting soil 
in condition, (c) planting, (d) tillage of growing plants, (e) har- 
vesting, (f) marketing, etc. 

It is the writer’s conviction that in contemporary discussion of 
curricula and methods, insufficient attention is given to the 
importance of organizing effective teaching units. The older 
artificial units of lesson, chapter, etc., have been replaced, it is 
true, in part by the more logical ‘topical’ organization; but, 
unfortunately, the latter is in most cases probably too ‘logical’, 
and insufficiently ‘pedagogical’. 

In the practical arts field it ought not to prove difficult to 
organize a series of serviceable teaching units if the pedagogical 
principles suggested above prove acceptable. Obviously, the 
most important of these units is the ‘project’. As commonly used 
and defined, the word ‘project’ designates an enterprise or under- 
taking, the outcome and intermediate means and methods to- 
wards the realization of which are held in mind with considerable 
clearness. We furthermore usually associate with the word a 
high degree of practicability and an outcome of a definitely 
material and useful character. We hear much of mining, indus- 
trial, agricultural, and commercial projects and we associate with 
the term fairly detailed plans and specifications. A ‘proposal’ or 
‘proposition’ with its ‘projections’ appealing to investors becomes 
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a ‘project’ when details have been elaborated, when experts have 
passed upon certain aspects. 

As adapted to school practice, the term silahe well be confined 
to those activities which center in the ‘projection’ of a plan fora 
concrete end to be achieved chiefly through constructive effort of 
hand working with brain and in which the achievement of the 
concrete and valuable product is the controlling purpose sought. 
In this sense, a subject studied in books is not a project; neither 
is a laboratory experiment in which the end is to ascertain certain 
facts to add to knowledge. Exercises, even those in composition, 
typewriting, wood-turning, and drafting, in which the controlling 
purpose is the enhancement of specific forms of skill and in which 
the concrete product is in reality a useless by-product, ought not, 
properly speaking, to be called projects. 

The history of manual training shows the evolution of certain 
types of project teaching. The earlier manual training used, 
chiefly, exercises. Later, sloyd evolved some ‘real projects’, but 
of a very formal and stereotyped character, since the sloyd pro- 
ject was very consciously a means to certain definitely conceived 
ends of skill and knowledge. More recently, manual training has 
found many real projects, some of which link up genuinely with 
amateur interests, especially in the grades. 

Probably home gardening and household arts (except where 
needle-work ‘exercises’ still persist) offer at present best devel- 
oped plans for ‘project’ organization; manual training, or 
industrial arts, is in transition; while the commercial arts 
have not yet emerged from the cloudland of quasi-vocational 
education. 

However, other units besides the working project as here 
described are needed in practical arts. There is a place for a type 
of learning activity in which the pupil observes the operation of 
economic processes and their results. If the pupil thus observing 
is expected simply to retain in memory some of the knowledge he 
has acquired through observation, then the learning unit might 
perhaps be called a topic, or, under some circumstances, a dem- 
onstration. But if the pupil is expected to organize, formulate, 
document, and perhaps illustrate the results of his observation, 
then the whole process could legitimately be called an Observa- 
tion and Report Project or, possibly, a Survey Project. For 
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example, in household arts, under the general topic “Housing” it 
would be impracticable for a girl to locate or erect a house. But 
she could derive much of value as experience and appreciation 
through observing systematically and carefully the location of 
one or more houses or the essential features of their construction. 
If, now, to give definiteness and intelligibility to her observations, 
a careful plan is made therefor, in the execution of which she 
records facts, makes drawings, and otherwise gives definiteness 
and coherence to her work, the whole undertaking might prop- 
erly be called a ‘survey’ or ‘observation and report’ project. 
Other examples can be conceived in connection with the inspec- 
tion of farm devices and product by agricultural arts pupils; 
visits to mills and other places of concrete productive work by 
industrial arts pupils; and observation of office procedure by 
commercial arts pupils. 

At least two other kinds of teaching units require a place in 
practical arts education—namely, topics and readings. Under 
some circumstances, where concrete work is not practicable, or 
where it seems desirable to assemble and interpret information 
from many quarters, the topic will prove valuable. But in prac- 
tical arts in which emphasis must necessarily be on other than 
purely intellectual approaches and experience, the topic should 
always play a minor part. 

Of much more importance, probably, will be ‘readings’. Back 
of every practical achievement the youthful amateur should be 
conscious that there are to be found in reading matter descrip- 
tions, explanations, and interpretations of a technical, social, or 
popular character, opening up to him the world of adult enter- 
prise. The boy who undertakes a project in ‘wireless’ should at 
all stages have access to every type of printed matter in that 
field that can prove suggestive; and similarly for the girl on a 
breadmaking project, the boy or girl on a ‘potato-raising’ project, 
and the girl on a typewriting project. Where there is shown a 
disposition to take the readings without the practical project, 
surely it is only the Gradgrinds of education who would dis- 
courage the youth; and where an unimaginative boy wants only 
the project, without any reading, certainly we have no good 
reason to forbid the play of his natural interests. 
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IX 
THE PROBLEM OF VALUABLE PRODUCT 


The question is frequently asked, “Should a valuable product 
be sought in practical arts work?” Or, with somewhat different 
meaning, “Should a commercial product be required?” 

The question derives in part from contemporary discussion of 
vocational education. Here the weight of expert opinion is 
undoubtedly in favor of requiring a commercially valuable 
product—that is, one salable in the open market or fit to take 
the place of a commercial product in domestic or local consump- 
tion—as the outcome of almost all practical work done by stu- 
dents. This condition is imposed, notwithstanding endless diffi- 
culties of administration, because of the conviction that only 
through work on salable products or in rendering service which 
can meet commercial demands can sound vocational training be 
given. The best vocational schools now require that the pupil 
shall have his efforts finally measured, not only in terms of the 
qualitative excellence of his product as judged by market stan- 
dards, but also in terms of quantitative output—that is, by the 
learner’s rate of work. 

In the case of genuine practical arts instruction, however, 
where ends of liberal education chiefly control and the dominant 
spirit sought in the work is that of the amateur at his best, while 
the question of a valuable product is important, it does not follow 
that serious attention should be given to the production of a 
marketable or commercial product. We can think of an amateur 
photographer producing photographs that will be valuable to his 
family and friends, but not salable. In the wood-working shop, 
the boy may turn out a Morris cha’r which will long be cherished 
by his family, but which probably could not be marketed, even 
if produced in quantity. There is no inherent reason why pupils 
in practical arts should not produce large quantities of playground 
apparatus, construct outbuildings, and do useful work in the 
repair and maintenance of buildings, grounds, plumbing, etc., all 
of which must be defined as productive, but yet hardly of a com- 
mercial character. 

On the other hand, in those fields where economic activities, 
specialization, and exchange are less highly organized, the ama- 
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teur production of the school may often be substituted for prod- 
ucts and service to be obtained in the open market. Thus the 
vegetables raised in the home garden will serve just as well the 
economy of the rural or village home as the product bought out- 
side; the pastry, preserved fruit, and garments made in the 
household arts department will all serve to take the place of 
articles that otherwise must be purchased. 

Nevertheless, in the economic sense, this amateur practical 
arts production can never assume much magnitude, since rate of 
output will hardly ever be a considerable factor in its pedagogy 
(in sharp contrast with good vocational education) and learners 
will not be held to routine repetition for the sake of perfecting 
skill (as will, again, be the case in effective vocational education). 

In general, then, we may expect practical arts education, as 
developed for children upwards of twelve years of age, to result 
often in products that shall appeal to their producers as valuable 
—valuable as satisfying instincts of curiosity and construction, 
as providing facilities for play, as enriching the home, as adding 
to the equipment of the school community, or even contributing 
to farm, village, or urban community. The varied activities of 
the shops, laboratories, and grounds of the Gary schools have 
always appealed to the writer as being full of suggestions in 
these respects. The public services rendered in the best amateur 
spirit by the Boy Scouts also serve to point the way. In several 
normal schools in Massachusetts, notably those at Fitchburg and 
North Adams, upper grade pupils have often been enlisted in 
repair work and minor construction for the institution as a whole. 
Live rural schools frequently enlist their boys for various build- 
ing and ground improvement projects, and their girls for pro- 
vision of hot dishes for lunch in such a way as to effect excellent 
practical arts teaching. There is to be found large social value in 
joint or codperative projects where the visible local community, 
school, or region is to be benefited. Again, it is evident that 
project work which manifestly enriches or improves living condi- 
tions for the home and the family, always can be made to have a 
strong appeal. Successful examples in raising vegetables, can- 
ning fruit, baking cakes, repairing shoes, sharpening cutlery and 
lawn mowers, making furniture, constructing window screens, 
and making dresses, already are being reported. Others can be 
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developed in keeping accounts, writing business letters, repairing 
plumbing, varnishing furniture, binding books, installing bell 
outfits, repairing clothing, etc. In these and endless others yet 
to be devised the really important ends of practical arts education 
in effecting general development, widening appreciations, and 
producing utilities in the amateur spirit can be met. 


xX 


PROBLEM OF CORRELATING PRACTICAL ARTS WITH 
OTHER SUBJECTS 


For almost a quarter of a century, American educators, stirred 
thereto especially by interpretations of Herbart’s educational 
doctrines, have endeavored to give general application to certain 
so-called ‘principles of general method’. Of these, the principles 
of ‘interest’, ‘correlation’, and ‘inductive method’ have been the 
most clearly defined. 

The principle of interest has been widely applied, and with 
generally good results. But, despite numberless attempts, it is 
probable that little of substantial value has yet been achieved 
through application of the principle of correlation. 

Each body of subject matter taught in the schools for the sake 
of building knowledge or specific useful habits tends to have 
developed its own logical form of organization—that is, stages, 
sequences, significant centers, etc. This is especially true of those 
subjects described elsewhere in this paper, which are admin- 
istered towards producing ‘alpha’ types of learning. But the 
demands of correlation are for such a linking together of subject 
matter as will prevent the formation in the child of isolated and 
(apparently) unrelated groups of ideas or unrelated forms of 
skill. In very few cases have the makers of text-books or courses 
of study been successful at once in preserving the logical unity of 
a given subject: e¢.g., history, drawing, arithmetic, a foreign 
language, the geography of Asia—and at the same time in effect- 
ing any form of unified arrangement with another subject. A 
few good teaching units wherein certain portions of geography 
and history, of gardening and natural science, of graphic art and 
construction, of literature and English language, have been de- 
vised; but these, if utilized in each case, are only fragments of the 
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larger subjects from which portions have been abstracted. In 
no case, so far as the writer is aware, has any substantial portion 
of the total content of a ‘subject’ used in schools for pupils up- 
ward of ten years of age, been used effectively in ‘correlation’ 
with another. 

Nevertheless, teachers are still always in quest of possible 
‘correlations’. The logical positions of those who urge more cor- 
relations are unassailable; it is only when we try to effect practi- 
cal applications that our efforts fail. 

In no field of subject matter has the desirability of correlation 
been more frequently urged than in practical arts. It readily 
appears that arithmetic and drawing are, or should be, exten- 
sively used in manual training; that science is of special signi- 
ficance in gardening and cooking; that accounting should play 
a large part in the commercial arts, household arts, and agricul- 
tural arts; that graphic and plastic art, apart from mechanical 
drawing, should figure largely in all constructive work; and 
finally, that in all forms of practical arts there should be oppor- 
tunity to teach or at least to give practice in both the oral and 
written forms of the English language. 

Nevertheless, here again we find few successful attempts at 
correlation which do not involve the substantial disappearance of 
one or the other subject as a whole or as a ‘unity’. Of course, 
where, as in construction work for the lower grades (and perhaps 
nature study), there can be found no ‘subject’ as a whole, nor 
any very distinctive educational ends, then its substantial sub- 
mergence in a more fully organized subject may not be ob- 
jected to. 

But in the seventh and eighth grades, for example, both draw- 
ing and arithmetic are assumed to have definite objectives pecu- 
liar to these fields, as also does manual training or industrial arts. 
Can we then successfully ‘correlate’ arithmetic and manual 
training? Or drawing (or fine arts) and manual training? Prac- 
tically, it seems that this has not yet been done, and perhaps it 
cannot be successfully done. This does not mean, of course, 
that when arithmetic is needed in manual training, fullest pos- 
sible use should not be made of opportunities to give practice 
therein—it is only suggested that no matter how far we carry 
this process we shall only have utilized some fragments of the 
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subject ‘arithmetic’. Again, in teaching arithmetic—that is, in 
taking the necessary steps to realize the valuable ends that have 
been set before the teacher of arithmetic—it is to be expected 
that any source of experience vital to the learner shall be drawn 
upon for concrete illustrative materials; and these sources will 
at times include his manual training work. But merely drawing 
on such a source will not suffice to “teach manual training.” 

The writer is of the opinion that eventually we shall succeed in 
realizing some of the ideals of correlation; but in order to do so 
we must fundamentally revise some existing traditions and stan- 
dards as to the organization of teaching units. For the present 
paper, it is not profitable to enter into a discussion of what might 
be done in this direction. 


XI 
PRACTICAL ARTS—PLAY OR WORK? 

No satisfactory distinctions for purposes of educational theory 
and practice have yet been drawn between play and work. 
Practical experience and common sense convince us that impor- 
tant distinctions exist in fact, and that these should have a vital 
bearing on educational programs. 

Formerly, the school was thought of as existing for work only 
—and intellectual work at that. If pupils were permitted some 
intermissions for play, this was done only as a grudging conces- 
sion to recognized necessities of order and capacity for further 
work. But with more of the child’s time at its disposal, a more 
humane spirit directing, and greater insight into child nature 
developing, the school began to make provision for play as well 
as for work. At first play was thought of in the more strictly 
physical sense. Only lately has it been recognized that what 
may well be called social play (indoor group games, sociability, 
visiting, etc.) and intellectual play (desired reading, enjoyment 
of music, attendance on moving pictures, etc.) are also eagerly 
sought by children and, within limits, are likewise desirable and 
necessary for purposes of full development. 

Many of the recent enrichments of the curricula of elementary 
schools—often the ‘fads and frills’-—have been brought in to meet 
a vague and not always articulate demand, on the part of teachers, 
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for more abundant gratification of these desires for ‘play’. But 
in any development of this kind we can always recognize the per- 
sistence of the old Puritan distrust of play, of anything that 
savors of the ‘natural’ man. “It doesn’t matter what you teach 
a boy, so long as he doesn’t like it, Hennessey,” says Mr. Dooley. 
The persistence of this spirit, opposed by the so-called doctrine of 
interest, has led to a state of much confusion in American educa- 
tion, a confusion growing as much out of our failure to draw 
necessary distinctions between play and work, as from sheer dis- 
trust of play itself. 

But the drawing of some of these distinctions, even if not final 
in all respects, is absolutely essential to a proper determination of 
the place of practical arts in school curricula. For it is inevitable 
and probably highly desirable that in some degree the best of the 
play spirit should enter all practical arts work. 

And here we must enter a warning against a too idealistic 
interpretation, either of child nature or of the relation of educa- 
tion to that nature. No real educator would now deny the very 
great importance of providing for a large number of activities for 
all children at least under sixteen years of age that can be ex- 
ecuted in the genuine play spirit. On the other hand, only 
extreme idealists would desire to see the spirit of the kindergarten, 
even at its best, prevail to the entire exclusion of activities in the 
work spirit in the grades. From seven or eight years of age on- 
ward, probably, children should spend a part of each day in 
definite work, perhaps even drudgery. The time so spent should 
not be long—thirty to ninety minutes per day divided into inter- 
vals of reasonable length, and rising, perhaps, at age sixteen to 
four or five hours per day—and it is manifestly important that 
the pupil and those whose opinion he respects should be con- 
vinced that the time so spent will always give profitable results— 
in terms of useful training, valuable knowledge, power to pro- 
ceed to higher stages of learning, etc. Against these require- 
ments, the pupil and those influencing him should be helped to 
recognize clearly those phases of school activity in which the 
play spirit may dominate. 

But how shall we distinguish between play and work? Prac- 
tically, the world makes these distinctions largely on the basis of 
their respective relations to fatigue or weariness, or accompany- 
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ing lack of interest. Any form of activity may be play so long as 
the actor has surplus energy and interest sufficient to make the 
activity or its immediate results a pleasure in itself. But when it 
becomes necessary, because of some form of external pressure, to 
pursue the activity long after immediate interest has been ex- 
hausted, then it becomes work. We can think of a man with 
abundant energy who has done little walking recently, setting to 
tramp to a place fifty miles distant. At first his walking gives 
him all the sensations of play. After perhaps five miles, he 
reaches the point where, if he were under no compulsion to pro- 
ceed further, he would terminate the trip. But let us assume a 
situation where he must go on and complete the trip that day. 
He settles to what we should now call his task. His muscles be- 
come sore, fatigue sets in, all his nature cries out to him to stop. 
He labors on; he works hard. If he has no personal interest in 
the trip except to escape pain, we say that it becomes for him 
drudgery. At the outset we can conceive his desire for the first 
part of the trip to be, like his available physical energy, a positive 
or plus quantity; at the end of five miles, his positive desire is 
diminished to zero. Later it is negative, and increasingly so as he 
toils along. 

Now it is doubtless true that among artists and a few others, 
valuable contributions to the world’s productive service are made 
in the play spirit, and with all the circumstances of a play time; 
and it may be, too, that certain classes of routine workers, like 
business men, have worked so long that the work or routine has 
become essential to their happiness. But in general, and inter- 
preting the common activities of men, work is done because it 
has to be done, and play is entered upon because of the immediate 
appeal it makes. From this point of view, the major portion of 
the school activities of children are properly to be described as 
work—further to be qualified, perhaps, as mental or intellectual 
work; and the activities which, not prescribed, are entered upon 
by these same children voluntarily, willingly, joyously—whether 
games and other physical activities, reading, attendance on 
photo-plays, or constructive activities—are to be designated as 
play. 

In this connection it should be noted that all modern schools 
recognize the importance of play—including kinds other than 
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physical—and, where the environment of the pupil proves de- 
ficient in providing it, they endeavor to offer compensatory 
opportunities. All the activities of the kindergarten are sup- 
posed to be carried on in the play spirit; in the lower grades it is 
increasingly assumed that the play spirit should be given free 
scope; and in higher grades, while this spirit is usually taboo in 
class work, the free activities—of athletics, social intercourse, 
literary clubs, etc.—permitted or even encouraged, are testimony 
to our approval of the play spirit. It is the writer’s present con- 
viction that failure in the lower grades clearly to distinguish 
between those objectives that should be realized in the work 
spirit and those that should be achieved through the play spirit 
is a source of extensive and harmful confusion. As stated above, 
there seem to be no good reasons why even quite young children 
should not perform a certain amount of very definite work daily, 
provided the time given to it is suitably alternated with time for 
play. 

Assuming a sharp distinction to be drawn between those objec- 
tives of education which belong with play and those others that 
should be realized in the spirit of work, to which category does 
practical arts belong? It is clear that in much of our practical 
arts training in the past—especially sewing and sloyd—the 
attempt has been made to hold to the spirit of work, the motive 
here being to produce the same disciplinary results that were 
expected from the other ‘hard’ subjects. In gardening, cooking, 
metal work, wood-turning, typewriting, etc., it has been much 
less easy to organize school work in such a way as to bring in 
sustained routine, and exacting standards with their accompani- 
ments of toil and drudgery. So, perhaps in spite of teachers’ 
intentions, pupils have persisted in taking these subjects much 
in the same spirit in which they take the games of the playground 
—and frequently, of course, with the result that some caustic 
critic would, in the spirit of Mr. Dooley, declare the activities so 
pursued (hardly to be called ‘work’) to have no ‘educational 
value’. 

The thesis developed elsewhere in this section is, of course, that 
the really valuable ends of practical arts teaching are probably 
to be utilized through maximum utilization of the play instincts 
of children, as best expressed, perhaps, in the term ‘amateur 
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activities’, with all the flexibility, absence of prescription, and 
refusal to encourage formalism, which that phrase implies. 


XII 
PRACTICAL ARTS ABOVE THE AGE OF SIXTEEN 


The programs of practical arts teaching suggested above are 
designed principally for children from twelve to sixteen. Are 
there places for similar offerings for youths above sixteen, per- 
haps during the last two years of the high school period? 

Under present economic and social conditions, from one-half 
to three-fourths of all persons have, on or before reaching the age 
of sixteen, definitely embarked on a vocation, either a juvenile 
vocation or the early stages of an adult vocation, or else they have 
entered upon specific training for a vocation. From ten to twenty 
per cent more of youths will at this time be preparing definitely 
to enter higher institutions of learning. In all these cases, the 
desirability of out-of-school cultural or social interests is to be 
assumed, but it is doubtful whether these interests will take the 
form of the amateur constructive work which could be promoted 
by a school. Where practical interests are strong, it is usually 
probable that one or more years in a vocational school, even if 
that be followed by return to a general high school, as frequently 
happens, for example, in the case of agricultural school students, 
is to be preferred to further experience with practical arts which 
may tend at the later age to foster dilettantism. 

Furthermore, we have as yet no satisfactory knowledge as to 
how far a reasonably rich program of practical arts work for 
pupils during the years from twelve to sixteen, presented as a 
series of offerings to be elected, will satisfy constructive interests. 
It is certain that in many cases cultural and developmental needs, 
so far as they can be satisfied by practical arts education at all, 
will be met fully by the age of sixteen, when the serious purposes 
of life begin to take firm hold of the average youth. It would 
seem, therefore, wise to devote our best efforts in planning and 
providing for practical arts instruction to the years from twelve 
to sixteen. 

Probably the greatest difficulties in establishing clearly defined 
schemes of practical arts will be encountered in the departments 
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of household and commercial arts where attempts to serve voca- 
tional ends will persist until such time as examples of definite 
vocational education for the commercial vocations and for home- 
making shall have been worked out. It will be hard for many 
educators, to say nothing of the public, to understand why type- 
writing, bookkeeping, cooking, and sewing, when taken at all, 
should not be expected to ‘function’ vocationally. 


XIII 
PRACTICAL ARTS BELOW THE AGE OF TWELVE 


No attempt is made in the present paper to interpret the sig- 
nificance and place of practical arts in the education of children 
under twelve years of age. In current practice the work of the 
first six grades (with the possible exception of needle-craft in some 
schools) has no ostensible vocational aim. Consequently, it can 
be assumed that the controlling aims are found in the enrichment 
of experience, the provision of vital activity centers for the cor- 
relation of the more formal subjects, etc. In more progressive 
schools, the practical arts instruction now conforms in large 
measure to the pedagogical standards advocated by those modern 
educational thinkers who have favored enrichment of curricula 
and especially the maximum employment of ‘natural’ activities 
in the learning processes. Existing limitations of practice are 
due chiefly to the fact that teachers of children in the first six 
grades, none too well trained at best in the administration of 
practical arts instruction, are obliged to handle this along with all 
other subjects, and, frequently, with only the equipment that 
can be introduced into the ordinary schoolroom. Departmental 
teaching of practical arts in the lower grades is rarely found, and 
is not yet seriously proposed except under such conditions of 
fundamental reorganization of curricula and length of school day 
as are involved, for example, in the “Gary system.” 

The published programs of practical arts for the first six 
grades even yet reveal a wide diversity of underlying pedagogical 
theories and practice; in fact, the existing situation seems filled 
with confusion. There is available a wealth of materials, but so 
far little satisfactory provision seems to have been made for 
adapting these to the requirements of the teacher who must teach 
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all subjects to a grade, or to work out effective correlations with 
the more formal subjects. 

It is the writer’s conviction that practical arts instruction in 
the first six grades represents in many essential respects a field of 
education materially different in aims and methods from that 
discussed in this paper. 


XIV 
PRACTICAL ARTS IN THE “GARY SYSTEM” 


One of the most impressive features of the much discussed 
“Gary system” is the large amount of time given to practical arts. 
This is made possible through the eight-hour school day, of which 
a period of substantially two hours is expected to be devoted 
regularly to some form of practical arts, including drawing, even 
in the case of children in the intermediate grades. 

The distinctive features of the practical arts work (chiefly in 
industrial, commercial, and household arts fields) in the schools of 
Gary are these: pupils are expected to engage in serviceable or 
useful activities—the exercise basis is not approved; and the 
teachers in each department must be capable of doing skilled 
productive work in that department—whether that be book- 
keeping, printing, plumbing, preparation of meals, painting, shoe 
repairing, or school furniture making. 

Accepting as for the present impracticable any attempt to sell 
the products of the practical arts department, and recognizing 
the limited demand which the homes of the pupils can provide, 
the Gary school authorities have taken over for the practical 
arts departments various forms of necessary work within the 
school system itself, such as printing forms and leaflets, painting 
buildings, repairing plumbing, wood and electrical work, keeping 
accounts, preparing and serving of school lunches, making play- 
ground apparatus and school furniture, etc. For each depart- 
ment of work one or more skilled artisans or practical workers are 
supplied, these to lead in doing practical work and to use the 
pupils as assistants. It is intended that the productive work 
done by these departments shall not cost the school system more 
than would have been required to procure equivalent service in 
open market. 
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Because of the variety of practical work offered, individual 
pupils have a considerable range of election; and it is apparently 
designed that the actual administration of practical arts work 
shall be exceedingly flexible in regard to requirements. For ex- 
ample, pupils desiring to ‘sample’ several fields can take short 
courses in each; while others desiring to remain a year or more 
in one department, e. g., printing, can apparently have their 
desires gratified. 

A curious arrangement is attempted for younger pupils, those 
from eight to twelve years of age. Provision is made whereby, 
on occasion, these may serve as ‘helpers’ or ‘assistants’ to older 
pupils in their practical arts work—thus acquiring through obser- 
vation and very elementary participation, experience on a basis 
of childish experience such as normally comes to a boy on the 
farm or a girl in the home. 

No attempt can be made here to evaluate the results of the 
Gary system of practical arts teaching. Needless to say, it pre- 
sents endless difficulties and complexities in its experimental 
stages (beyond which it has hardly gone as yet), and equally it 
cannot be doubted that in practice many of the plans held forth 
can be materialized only to a slight extent. 

It is essential, however, to understand clearly, in view of 
current confusion, that the practical arts work of Gary is not 
designed primarily to give preparation for a vocation. Its con- 
trolling purpose is to provide for actual contact with realities, 
and first-hand experience in a variety of shops rather than a 
broad experience in one shop. The system is organized on the 
idea that vocational training is the last thing that any of the 
superintendents of the plants in Gary would wish the schools of 
Gary to give, even if it were financially possible. The authorities 
think that there is no demand at all from the employers of labor 
in the Gary industries for direct vocational education for the 
children of Gary. What they want is that the public schools 
send to them boys and girls who are strong physically, industri- 
ous, reliable, and intelligent. That is, they want young men who 
have had a training which gives them a foundation upon which 
they may learn the things that are to be taught in the industries 
by the industries themselves. 
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From the standpoint of the theory of values held by the Gary 
school authorities, it is desirable that many boys should, for 
example, take some or many weeks in the printshop; but it is 
quite immaterial whether any of these ever become printers by 
vocation. But in order that the printing done by the pupils shall 
effectively function in their general development and training, it 
must deal with productive projects, be taught by real printers, 
and be carried on under approximately commercial conditions. 


XV 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


The organization and administration of programs of practical 
arts education, as herein proposed, may naturally be expected to 
present many unfamiliar and difficult problems, even to those 
school boards and executives who have already done much with 
household arts, manual training, commercial education, and gar- 
dening. On the other hand, the expense of providing for and 
conducting the work will doubtless be much reduced as the result 
of careful planning. The following are believed to be important 
considerations relative to the administration of practical. arts 
education for children from twelve to sixteen years of age: 

(a) Attendance cannot well be made obligatory in those classes 
where work of beta character is being carried out. Compulsory 
attendance as well as compulsory tasks will defeat the best pur- 
poses of the work for those who voluntarily elect it—which, under 
good teaching may be expected of not less than eighty per cent 
of all pupils. If a substantial minority remain who must be 
forced, then a special type of work should be devised for them, 
as a sort of awkward or recalcitrant squad under discipline. To 
this group could be relegated those forcibly excused (or excluded) 
from the volunteer classes for ‘non-conformity’ or ‘incompati- 
bility of temperament’. 

(b) Space, equipment, and teaching service for practical arts 
must be departmentalized. Land area and equipment (for gar- 
dening) and home space and equipment (for household arts) 
should be sought first of all in the homes of the pupils, and only 
that should be provided in the school which may be required, on 
the average, to supplement that found outside. For commercial 
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arts and industrial arts, working opportunities outside the school 
will usually be hard to get, hence the school must be prepared to 
provide room and equipment for these divisions. It may prove 
desirable in many cases to provide rooms for practical arts apart 
from main buildings; and such structures ought frequently to be 
erected by pupils themselves (e.g., sheds for agricultural tools, 
workshop for mechanical operations, salesrooms, even household 
arts quarters). In a number of states these would require only 
crude heating apparatus, if any, since pupils will presumably 
work standing and will be physically active. 

It is also important that equipment should in part be made by 
pupils, and that as far as practicable in complicated fields equip- 
ment discarded in factories, on farms, in offices, and in homes 
should be employed. From the standpoint of many of the pur- 
poses of practical arts, second-hand and even obsolete types of 
cameras, wood-stoves, typewriting machines, sewing machines, 
lathes, printing presses, drills, plows, plumbing, bicycles, gas 
engines, etc., often readily available, should render acceptable 
service. 


(c) The school program should provide for a possible two hours ‘ 


daily or ten hours weekly in practical arts, for all pupils who 
have no outside employment. In many school systems this would 
involve lengthening the school day. The writer favors the so- 
called Gary form of administration in this respect—a long school 
day, with physical play, practical arts, and strictly academic 
studies, alternating in such a way that space and equipment 
suited to each major type of activity are in constant use. Special 
exemptions as to hours should be made for pupils having outside 
employment. Obviously, a large amount of flexibility in admin- 
istration of practical arts work must be provided for. Pupils are 
presumed to be free to elect any one of the major divisions; and, 
if varied offerings are available within any one of these, to elect 
projects. As indicated above, it may also be assumed that 
pupils are free to take no practical arts at all, provided school 
time is otherwise profitably employed. 

(d) Teaching force. For any given field of education we can 
only expect to find fully equipped teachers available some years 
after we shall have defined the field and developed a general 
demand for suitable teachers. Doubtless, few teachers are now 
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available for the types of practical arts here proposed, but many 
manual training, commercial, agricultural, and household arts 
teachers could, with some encouragement and special training, 
adapt themselves to the requirements of the new work. 

Eventually should be developed assistant, non-salaried teachers 
or leaders from among older pupils themselves, as has been done 
so successfully among the Boy Scouts. We talk often about the 
schools as agencies to train leaders, but we give almost no oppor- 
tunity in the organized work of schools (many such opportunities 
are found in the voluntary activities of the pupils themselves) for 
experience in leading or directing. Of course, this assistant teach- 
ing service itself should be organized on a ‘short unit’ project 
basis, as all the work in practical arts. 

(e) The financial support of practical arts education, like all 
new things sought in progressive school systems, will require 
additional revenues, but probably not greatly more than is now 
given for similar work. If, through the practical arts depart- 
ment, school buildings can be kept in repair and a variety of 
constructive work for the municipality be done, as seems to be 
a demonstrated possibility in Gary, a part of the cost, at least, 
would be offset. Again, as suggested above, if vocational ends 
are disregarded, much of the necessary equipment can be made 
by pupils, or can be purchased second-hand at nominal cost. 














HIGH STANDARDS OF LIVING AT LOW COST 
BY COOPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING 


By ANNA S. MATTHEWS 
Sometime Student at Teachers College 


(Continued from the January number) 


CLOTHING 


Very little need be said of clothing in connection with this 
‘family’, since clothing was not provided out of the common 
purse, nor was its purchase a part of the coéperative plan. How- 
ever, an individual expense account of one of the students in the 
family is given in the personal expense account for the year at the 
close of this report in which the amount expended for clothing 
$64.44, may be seen as itemized on page 189. 


THE SOCIAL POINT OF VIEW IN THE COOPERATIVE PLAN 


“If there is a common aim in the life of the group, one suffi- 
ciently strong to bind them together, the small self denials 
necessary will not be irksome. Each will do his part toward the 
attainment of this common end and not try to make as much 
work as possible for the other members or to frustrate their 
endeavors.” ! 

“The twentieth century household demands of its managers, 
first of all, a scientific understanding of the sanitary requirements 
of a human habitation; second, a knowledge of the values, abso- 
lute and relative, of the various articles which are used in the 
house, including food; third, a system of account-keeping that 
shall make possible a close watch upon expenses; fourth, an 
ability to secure from others the best they have to give, and to 
maintain a high standard of honest work.” ? 

It is believed that the preceding pages show that these econo- 
mic requirements of a carefully directed modern household were 


1 Richards, The Cost of Living, p. 133. 
2 Ibid., p. 150. 
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in the main satisfactorily met. The division of labor described 
. below was an attempt to distribute the duties, responsibilities, 
and privileges of the household among its coéperating managers 
and members. 

At the round table conference, at which it was agreed to pay 
into the common purse $1.75 each week, college programs were 
consulted and duty days were arranged accordingly. 

Each girl pledged herself to prepare one breakfast and one 
dinner a week and her own luncheachday. In addition, each girl 
acted as buyer for a period of one week every eight weeks. The 
buyer’s duties were to plan the daily menus in conjunction with 
the ‘cook’, and to purchase all provisions for a week. She saw 
that no food was wasted and kept an account of all money 
spent. 

The cook prepared the meal alone, but had assistance in 
washing the dishes thus: 


Cook Helper with dishes 
A F 
B E 
Cc D 
D E 
E B 
F A 
G H 
H G 


The cooking schedule was definitely worked out in advance and 
was arranged as follows: 


COOKING SCHEDULE FOR FIRST SEMESTER 


Girls Breakfast Dinner 
A Friday Friday 
B Saturday Saturday 
Cc Wednesday Wednesday 
D Thursday Thursday 
E Shift for the. buyer ! Shift for the buyer! 
F Tuesday Tuesday 
G Sunday Sunday 
H Monday Friday 


1See Note on following page. 
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As G did not want to get Sunday dinner the second semester, 
the schedule was more complicated than for the first semester. 


COOKING SCHEDULE FOR SECOND SEMESTER 


Girls Breakfast Dinner 
A Thursday Wednesday 
B Saturday Thursday 
Cc Wednesday Tuesday 
D Shift for the buyer * Shift for the buyer?! 
E Friday Saturday 
F Tuesday Monday 
G Sunday Sunday shift * 
H Monday Friday 


There were five minor duties arranged for during the year as 


follows: 
Semesters 
1st and 
Paying telephone bills A 
Counting flat laundry F es 
Keeping account of running bills E E 
Collecting and paying of rent B B 
Care of food D D 


The actual work required from each girl was completed in 
about four hours per week. 


THE HIGHER LIFE 


Some part of one’s income must be set apart for the satisfaction 
of one’s intellectual and spiritual desires, for merely to be satisfied 
with adequate or even lavish provision for food, clothing, and 
shelter is below the nature and dignity of human life. Enjoyment 
through wholesome recreation and entertainment, the contem- 
plation of life’s problems and interests through reading and 
reflection, the appreciation of the beautiful in nature, art, and 
music, the pleasures of travel, the participation in philanthropic 

1 Each girl bought every eight weeks and the buyer shift got her meals. Each 
girl prepared a Sunday dinner every eighth week and the Sunday shifts got her 
week-day dinners. The Sunday dinner was arranged according to the days in the 


week. As F got dinner on Mondays, she prepared the first Sunday dinner in the 
second semester, etc. 
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and religious service—all these means of self-improvement and 
helpfulness to others are elements contributing to the richer sat- 
isfactions of life and giving to it its higher standards of value. 
To maintain these interests it is desirable to invest a part of one’s 
income, and most people will do this even at a sacrifice in the 
matter of supplying material wants. 

However, for the girls in the coéperative family, the situation 
was hardly comparable with that of the usual family. Their 
college activities, associations, and opportunities contributed 
much to satisfy the needs felt for intellectual and emotional stimu- 
lation and activity. Yet, some outside interests and activities 
were maintained, but these were so largely individual that little 
in general can be said of them, although the students, as a family, 
did not neglect this ideal entirely. 

As may be seen in the budget, page 65, January REcorp, 
eleven cents each week was spent miscellaneously, and eleven 
cents weekly for a daily newspaper. The important news of 
the day was reported by some member of the family at the 
breakfast table. The miscellaneous item in the budget was spent 
for flowers for the table, extras when girls were temporarily in- 
disposed, extra birthday dinners, a box of candy for two members 
of the family who went to Boston, and, together with ‘guest’ 
money, for the entertainment of friends. 

For recreation, entertainment, and uplift outside of common 
college interests, the members of the family acted as individuals. 
Under the personal budget of student F the distribution of the 
$20.59 listed under the “Higher Life” may be seen. 


STUDENT F 


Student F kept an account of expenditures from September 
24, 1915, to May 29, 1916. This will show the distribution of 
expenses among the several items including all that a student 
needs for health, efficiency in the college work, and a satisfactory 
participation in good things for one’s leisure. Although an at- 
tempt was made to keep a complete record, the total amount 
expended and the total recorded by items show a difference of 
$5.89. Memory failed to recall the items represented by this 
amount, and it is probably the sum of many small expenditures 
distributed through the year. 
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EXPENSE ACCOUNT OF STUDENT F 


1. Food and Laundry: 
Before starting to 











keep house $2.75 
Oct. 2 to May 29 59.50 
Total $62.25 
2. Clothing: 
Gymnasium slippers $1.75 
Bathing suit 2.95 
Bathing cap . 50 
Shoes repaired 3.10 
Dry cleaning 2.95 
Tailoring 2.50 
Dress 25.00 
Shoes 5.00 
Hose, 1 pair . 50 
Material for waist 1.38 
Pattern for waist 15 
Umbrella 1.50 
Gloves 1.25 
Rubbers .65 
Crepe paper for dye- 
ing waists .17 
Skirt for school 8.50 
Shoe laces .10 
Trimming for hat 1.00 
Hat 3.89 
Dress shields .50 
Curlers .20 
Thread .10 
Ribbon .22 
Shirt braid .10 
Salts of lemon to 
clean hat .10 
Cook apron .25 
Elastic .03 
Shoe shines, two .10 
Total $64.44 
3. Shelter: 
Room rent before 
locating $1.00 
Sept. 25 to May 29 120.00 
Total $121.00 





4. Insurance: 





Endowment $41.72 
Accident and health 12.00 
Total $53.72 
5. Education: 
Tuition $192.00 
University fees 10.00 
Total $202.00 





6. Books and Stationery: 





Books $5.00 
Typewriting 1.25 
Envelopes .58 
Ink .40 
Fountain pen 2.50 
Postage 5.60 
Writing paper 2.34 
Total $17.67 

7. Incidentals: 
Railroad fare $21.95 
Baggage 3-65 
Car fare 10.43 
Fruits .87 
Eggs 1.26 
Drinking cup -O1 
Key ring .05 
Eye shade .10 
Dinners away from 

home 1.40 
Telegram -73 
Wrapping paper and 

cord -41 
Pillow .88 
Burlap 1.87 
Electric light 2.50 
Electric light bulbs -72 
Milk .18 
Exchange on checks 1.15 
Telephone .70 
Doctor’s fee, medical 1.50 
Drugs 2.45 


Nail brush .50 
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Pins and hairpins $ .17 Picture films $ .20 
Soap .38 Cups of tea at 
Dental floss .20 Teachers College -14 
Agency fee .50 Entertainment 1.47 
Total $20:59 
q ’ Expended but un- 

8. Higher Life: accounted for 5.89 
Theater $7.40 $5.89 
Club feesand parties 4.68 
Candy and soda -47 Grand Total $602.12 


EXPENDITURES OF STUDENT F COMPARED WITH ESTIMATED 
AVERAGES OF STUDENTS’ EXPENSES IN 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The following statement of expenses of students based on an 
average total for the academic year, and for student F, will 
show the items wherein the largest differences lie, and the dif- 
ferences in the totals for the items covered. The statement of 
average totals is from the Announcement of the School of Educa- 
tion for 1916-1917, page 103. 











Averages 
Low Liberal Student F 

University Fee $10.00 $10.00 $10.00 

Tuition: 28 to 32 points at $6a point 168.00 192.00 192.00 

Books and Stationery 20.00 40.00 17.67 

Incidentals 60.00 150.00 54.56 

Room, thirty-eight weeks 114.00 228.00 121.00 
Board, thirty-five weeks (vacations 

not included ) 175.00 210.00 49.49 

Laundry 38.00 50.00 12.76 

Totals $585.00 $880.00 $457.48 


The total expenditure for student F, as shown at the foot of 
her itemized list on this page, is $602.12. The items in this total 
not included in the foregoing comparison are clothing, insurance, 
and the higher life. These might be reasonably included in the 
flexible term ‘incidentals’, but, even if they are added, the total 
is but $17.12 larger than the estimated low average for students. 
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If one considers all of the advantages of the freedom and privi- 
leges of family life enjoyed and made possible by the codperative 
plan, this amount paid over the minimum average cost is quite 
negligible. 

It is interesting that the most marked difference in favor of 
student F’s economy is in the item of food; laundry costs are 
also markedly low. This reduction in food cost was chiefly a 
matter of utilizing intelligence in the selection and purchase of 
food materials and in contributing the labor of preparation and 
serving instead of paying to have it done by some one else. The 
lower cost of laundry work resulted from having conditions 
which made possible the codperative employment of laundry 
service in the home itself. 

For purposes of comparison the following Appendix, including 
a number of illustrative budgets, will be found of value. It is, of 
course, hardly necessary to call attention again to the very 
marked increase of current prices over those here mentioned. 
However, with this in mind, some interesting conclusions may 
be drawn. 


APPENDIX: ILLUSTRATIVE BUDGET STUDIES 


“The cost of living in any given case depends upon the ideas 
and standards of the person spending the money; that is, it is a 
mental rather than a material limitation; a result of education 
rather than location. . . . In America, the typical family of the 
economist, of father, mother, and three children under the age 
of self-support, can live very comfortably on $500 a year for the 
necessities of material existence.”! Chapin holds that $800 is 
the limit below which a family can only take care of its physical 
needs, such as rent, food, clothes, life insurance, etc. For amuse- 
ments, recreation, education, instruction, it turns to the means 
provided at public expense.” 

These statements indicate a need for more exhaustive study of 
actual family budgets than has yet been made in families where 
intelligence and care are applied in securing the largest possible 
returns for money spent. 

1 Richards, op. cit., p. 31. 


? Chapin, Robert C., The Standard of Living among Workingmen's Families of 
New York City, New York, Sage Foundation, 1908. 
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TyYPIcAL BuDGETs ! 





Percentages for 
Rentand Operating Higher Life, 
Family Income Food Carfaresto Expenses: Clothes Savings, 
and from Fuel, Light, Charity, 
Work Wages, etc. ete. 
$3,098 % % % % % 
3 adults and 2 children 27.5 21.1 16.8 10.0 24.6 
$2,500 (Mass.) 
3 adults, o children 25.0 25.0 13.0 12.0 25.0 
$2,500 (Mass.) 
2 adults, 1 child, much 
company 32.0 18.0 18.0 10.0 22.0 
$1,980 (St. Louis) 
4 adults, 2 children 36.3 24.2 20.9 18.0 0.6 
$950 (Mass.) 
2 adults, 3 children 20.0 19.0 16.0 15.0 30.0 
$600 (Boston) 
2 adults, 2 children 23.0 26.0 4.0 5.0 42.0? 
$535 (N. Y.) 
2 adults, 3 children 55.2 22.4 5-3 9.4 7:9 
$312, “mean” Englishman 
2 adults, 3 children 55.2 15.5 8.9 13.1 7.3 
$300 
Dr. Engel’s estimate 62.0 12.0 5.0 16.0 5.0 


Average of 25 families liv- 
ing in apartments in 
New York City 35.0 20.08 8.0 10.0 27.0 


On the basis of studies including many typical family budgets, 
and a careful consideration of a reasonable distribution of expen- 
diture among the several items, the following suggested budgets 
are offered. The distribution is by percentages and is based 
upon incomes varying from $500 to $4,000. 


OR AA AGI SLM NAA NEE ACOA a OR I + it le pe Ne NAb 


1 Richards, op. cit., p. 36. 

2 Travel, sickness, and sundries 15.9% 
Savings, charity 26.1% 

3 Rent 20.0% 


aT 
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SUGGESTED BupGetTs ! 


Percentage for 
Operating Higher Life, 
Expenses, Education, 
Family Income Food Rent Wages, Fuel, Clothes Savings, 

(2 Adults and 2 or 3 Children) Light, etc. Religion, etc. 
% % % % % 
Ideal division 25 20 15 15 25 
$2,000 to $4,000 25 20 20 20 20 
$800 to $1,000 30 20 15 15 25 
$500 to $800 45 15 10 10 20 
Under $500 60 15 10 10 10 


DETAILS OF EXPENDITURE OF ‘A TYPICAL AMERICAN FAMILY’ 
IN NEW YORK CITy ? 


Income $850, married five years, two children, aged four years and one 
year. Man born in New York; wife in Ireland, and brought to this 
country when quite a little girl. The only source of income is from Mr. B., 
who is a draftsman in an architect's office and who earns $15 a week. 
He earns $70 a year for extra work in the office, making a total income of 
$850 per year. 

Their house consists of three rooms in the ‘old tenement’ for which 
they pay $13 a month. The sanitary conditions are very bad. The bed- 
room is perfectly dark, with only a small window about two feet square, 
opening into the hall. The kitchen is small and has a small window open- 
ing on an air-shaft. The parlor has two large windows, but they are near 
a factory in the rear. The furniture cost $200, bought ‘on time’ when 
they were married. It was paid for in two years. 

The expenditure for recreation was $50. They went regularly once a 
week to the theater all winter. This cost about $16. They also went to 
six or seven balls at fifty cents each. In the summer they took the children 
several times a week on trolley rides in the evening, besides trips to Coney 
Island and to Fort George. Last summer they spent two weeks at Far 
Rockaway, where they paid $9 for two furnished rooms and boarded 
themselves. The man belongs to no club or lodge, but intends joining the 
Young Men’s Christian Association on Twenty-third Street, for gym- 
nasium privileges, and he will also get his lunch there. 

Mr. B. gives his wife his entire earnings every week, including what he 
makes overtime, and she gives him one dollar for lunch and one dollar 
for spending money. 


! Richards, ibid., p. 39. 
? Nearing, Financing the Wage Earner's Family, pp. 139-143. Quoted from L. B. 
Moore’s Wage Earners’ Budgets, New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1907, pp. 163-167 
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Total expenditures for the year: 








Food, including lunch, Drink, 35c.aweek $18.00 
$7 per week $364.00 Medical attention, 
Rent, $13a month 156.00 dentist—$30 45.00 
Clothing 65.00 Sundries—tobacco, 
Light and fuel 52.00 shaving, etc. 10.00 
Insurance 62.00 Total $843.00 
Recreation 50.00 Surplus 7.00 
Books and papers 18.00 ——— 
$850.00 
A budget of Mrs. B.’s household expenses for four weeks: 
First week $11.98 Fourth week $9.40 
Second week 9.70 Total $41.38 
Third week 10.30 Average $10.35 


This includes rent, food, light and fuel, sundries, and nothing else, not 
even Mr. B.’s allowance for lunches and spending money. The food 
expense averages $6 a week. With Mr. B.’s lunch money it is $7. 

A sample week’s expenditures for food is as follows: 














Saturday evening, January 23: Tuesday, January 26: 
1 Ib. butter $ .29 milk $ .05 
1 Ib. coffee .25 bread .05 
3 lbs. sugar .18 meat 25 
% |b. tea -25 vegetables 15 
I qt. potatoes -10 pie .10 
1 loaf bread .05 Total $ .60 
vegetables 12 
meat -75 
cake 20 Wednesday, January 27: 
fruit .10 bread $ .05 
I qt. milk .05 milk .05 
oatmeal .10 meat .25 
Total $2.44 vegetables .18 
I ; 
Sunday, January 24: 44 son 
1 lb. butter .29 
1 loaf bread $ .05 
milk .05 Total $ .87 
biscuits .10 
Total $ .20 Thursday, January 28: 
Monday, January 25: milk $ .05 
1 loaf bread $ .05 bread 05 
rolls .05 meat -25 
jam .10 vegetables .18 
bread .05 rolls -05 
Total $ .25 Total $ .58 
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Friday, January 29: Saturday a. m., January 30: 
milk $ .05 milk $ .05 
bread .10 bread -05 
fish .22 rolls .05 
eggs .14 meat .30 
vegetables 15 Total $ .45 
Total $ .66 Mr. B.’s lunch money 
for a week 1.00 
Total for Food $7.05 


Gas averaged $2.20 a month for six months in winter and $1 a month 
in summer when it was used for cooking. 


Approximate amounts for: 


Coal $29.00 Insurance: 
Gas 19.10 (a) Mr. B. $26.00 
Kindling 4.50 (b) Mr. B.’s mother 15.60 
(c) Mrs. B. 10. 40 
(d) Children 10.40 
Total $62.40 




















COLLEGE NEWS AND 
DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 





TRUSTEES 


The Trustees of Teachers College, at their meeting on Thurs- 
day, February 21, approved an emergency leave of absence for 
Professor G. D. Strayer, who will devote half of his time for the 
remainder of the present Spring Session to government work at 
Washington, in connection with the Treasury Department, his 
students having unanimously declared their willingness to 
adjust their schedules to meet the change in class and conference 
hours necessitated by this action. 

Miss Annie W. Goodrich, assistant professor of nursing and 
health, was granted indefinite leave of absence, to enable her to 
accept the appointment from the War Department as inspector 
of hospitals and of nursing service in hospitals, in this country 
and abroad, during the period of the war. 

The resignation of Professor LaMont A. Warner, of the de- 
partment of fine arts, was accepted. Beginning with February 
of the present year, Professor Warner will devote himself to 
special work in pageantry under the Methodist Board of Missions. 

Leaves of absences for the academic year 1918-1919 were 
approved as follows: For the Winter Session—Professor Frede- 
rick G. Bonser, Professor Hermann T. Vulté; for the Spring Ses- 
sion—Professor F. M. McMurry, Professor Arthur W. Dow, 
Professor Romiett Stevens, Professor Jane Fales. 

Dr. Milo B. Hillegas, commissioner of education for the state 
of Vermont, was elected alumni trustee to serve for the ensuing 
two years, in the place of Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, whose term 
expires with the present year. 

The following note on the death of Professor Kinne was 
ordered spread on the minutes of the Board: “Miss Kinne entered 
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Teachers College as a student in 1890, and received the Diploma 
in 1891. She was immediately appointed instructor in domestic 
economy, a position which she held until 1898, when she was 
promoted to the professorship of domestic science. On the 
organization of the School of Practical Arts, Miss Kinne was 
made professor of household arts education and head of the 
department. For twenty-seven years, therefore, Miss Kinne 
had been an active participant in the life and work of the College. 
A skilled teacher and a leader of ability, always ready to receive 
suggestions, resourceful in utilizing assistance of every kind, 
energetic in carrying forward her work, and imbued with a 
spirit of service, she rapidly developed a department that in 
point of numbers of students and extent of influence, was second 
to none in the College. Her professional and administrative 
ability were happily reinforced by a radiant personality which 
was an inspiration to her students and a joy to her friends. She 
richly deserved the recognition universally accorded to her of 
being the leader of her colleagues in the field of domestic science 
in America.” 


IN HONOR OF DEAN RUSSELL 


In honor of Dean Russell’s twenty years of service with 
Teachers College, a public testimonial was arranged on Janu- 
ary 22 in the form of a mass meeting in the Horace Mann audi- 
torium. The affair was in charge of the Students Executive 
Council and was presided over by Charles W. Hunt, president 
of the council. 

Brief speeches were made by various students representing 
widely separated parts of the world. Those thus taking part 
were: Mr. Burke, Newfoundland; Mr. Chang, China; Mr. 
Steyn, South Africa; and Mr. Evenden, Oregon. Professor 
Paul Monroe then gave a brief summary of the progress which 
the College has made in the twenty years during which Dean 
Russell has been connected with the school. From 195 students 
and 42 instructors the enrollment has increased to over 2000 reg- 
ular students and a staff of 350. The 97 regular courses then 
offered have increased to 450. In 1898 there were no gradu- 
ate students in education. Today there are more graduate 
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students in education enrolled in Teachers College than in all 
the other colleges and universities in the United States and 
Canada combined. P 

An interesting feature was a roll call of all those members 
of the staff who had been with the College during the twenty 
years. Mrs. Russell responded with a few remarks and the 
Dean then expressed his thanks for the support and coéperation 
which had been given him during the many years of his adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. V. Everit Macy, chairman of the board of trustees, was 
unable to be present but sent the following telegram as his con- 
tribution to the occasion: 


Washington, D. C., January 21 
CHARLES W. Hunt, 
Teachers College, N. Y. 

Deeply regret inability to be present at Students’ Meeting in honor of 
Dean Russell's twenty years’ service. As the success of democracy de- 
pends upon the product of our schools, no one has done more for his 
country both in times of peace and war than has Dean Russell. By devot- 
ing the best years of his life to inspiriting, guiding, and developing ina 
masterly way the work of Teachers College, his singleness of purpose has 
brought him the full codperation of the trustees, faculty and student body. 
We are fortunate, indeed, to have a leader with so high a vision to guide 
us through the coming years replete with new forces and untried con- 
ditions. 

V. Everit Macy 


DEATH OF PROFESSOR HELEN KINNE 


On Saturday, December 29, 1917, Miss Helen Kinne, professor 
of household arts, died of acute colitis, after an illness of only five 
days’ duration. Miss Kinne had been absent from the College 
on sabbatical leave since May, 1916, having been granted an 
extension of the usual period on account of ill-health. Early 
last November she returned to the city, and was looking forward 
with keen interest to taking up her work again at the opening of 
the Spring Session. Her health, however, had not improved as 
she had hoped, and it is evident now that this acute culmination 
of long-standing conditions was inevitable within a few months 
at the latest. The funeral service was held on New Year’s Day, 
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in St. James’s Chapel, Cathedral of St. John the Divine, where 
Miss Kinne was a regular attendant. Bishop Greer, who had 
been her rector when she was a girl, and Chaplain Knox officia- 
ted. A significant contribution to the service to those who 
knew her keen pleasure in the Cathedral music was the sub- 
dued undertone throughout from the great organ, rendering 
selections which she especially loved. 

Miss Kinne was born in Norwich, Connecticut, January 31, 
1861. Her early life, however, was spent almost entirely in 
Providence, R. I., where she was graduated from a private school, 
and later did advanced work in mathematics and astronomy 
under Brown University instructors. It was her intention to 
prepare herself to teach these subjects, which held great charm 
for her throughout her life, but a period of ill-health extending 
over several years changed these plans. When she was again 
able to undertake work, at twenty-nine years of age, it was im- 
perative that she should choose something that would bring 
financial returns after the shortest possible preparation. In 
January, 1891, the casual reading of a magazine article brought 
her to the doors of the New York College for the Training of 
Teachers, now Teachers College, as one of its earliest pupils, to 
follow the brief course in domestic economy, as it was then called. 
In June, when the one instructor resigned to be married, Miss 
Kinne was invited to take her place. At that time, her own brief 
training, combined as it was with courses in the theory of edu- 
cation and general methods of teaching, exceeded the preparation 
of her predecessor, and of any other possible candidate. Per- 
haps nothing could show more clearly than such a statement 
the immense development in household science that has taken 
place in this country and in the entire world in twenty-five 
years. 

The department of domestic economy was at this time under 
the wing of the department of physics and chemistry. Miss 
Kinne held the rank of instructor until 1898, when she was 
officially made director of the department of domestic science 
and art, with the rank of professor. In January, 1916, she com- 
pleted the twenty-fifth year of her connection with the College, 
and a reception was given in her honor in February, which 
brought together her students and other college friends of a 
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quarter of a century. At the end of the following May she en- 
tered on her sabbatical leave. 

Every life has some dominant characteristic which seems to 
be its especial message to the world. Miss Kinne’s life seems to 
her friends to bear many such messages; but preéminent among 
them was her liberal-mindedness. Her life was open on all sides 
to all manner of interests, all kinds of people. She was the true 
aristocrat and the true democrat in one, equally at home with all, 
because there was in her heart no sense of inferiority to the one 
nor condescension to the other. Her line of descent, mostly Eng- 
lish and Welsh, included, like that of many Americans, nobles 
and commoners, professional men, pioneers and farmers, and 
she took a whimsical satisfaction in accounting so for her feeling 
of kinship with “all sorts and conditions of men.” In the New 
England village where she had established her home for the past 
seven summers, and where she hoped to spend her later years, 
she had already identified herself with the community, sincerely 
eager to make for herself friends among the regular residents 
of the village, to be accepted as one of themselves, and not to be 
considered by them merely as a summer resident. Among the 
letters mourning her loss are many that show how truly she had 
made her place in her chosen home. 

Not only did she understand and enjoy those of varying modes 
of life, but those of widely varying temperaments and modes of 
thought. Conservative or Bohemian, cultivated or ignorant, old 
or young—with all, she found points of contact easily and seemed 
to have an understanding of each one’s point of view, although 
her own might be wholly different. She quietly accepted the 
right of each to think as he chose, and to work out his own salva- 
tion in his own way. This made her an especially acceptable 
adviser to young people, many of whom she counted among her 
loyal friends. 

Not only were her sympathies broad as to people, but her entire 
range of interests was world-wide. One of the few persons she 
found it hard to understand was the teacher who settles down 
into a narrow groove and can think and talk of nothing outside 
her own particular field. To encounter that type of mind always 
greatly oppressed her. Her own work was keenly interesting to 
her, her absorption in it at times entire; but when she left it 
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behind she left it wholly, and gave herself with enthusiasm to 
other lines of thought. 

Of these she had many. Her interest in public affairs at home 
and abroad was intense, and her knowledge extensive, although 
her participation was limited by lack of physical strength to wide 
reading and generous giving. Her early intellectual influences 
had been unusually cultural, and confirmed the instinctive tastes 
of a finely constituted nature. Her love for music and her 
scholarly appreciation of musical form are well known to some 
of her friends; her love of literature, philosophy, and poetry to 
a smaller circle. Among the most use-worn books on her shelves 
are Royce’s Spirit of Modern Philosophy, Pater’s Marius the 
Epicurean, some volumes of Plato, De Morgan’s Alice for Short, 
an old geometry text-book, and a modern translation of the 
New Testament. These she read over and over, as proven friends. 

Her enthusiasm over experiments on her little Connecticut 
farm, Uplands, shows her liking for the applied sciences in a field 
other than her own; and her endeavor to make her farm a sanc- 
tuary for her beloved bird-friends reveals another side, that of 
the true nature-lover. She was a perfect comrade for out-of- 
doors, for she knew the world of Nature intimately. She named 
the stars as one names friends, knew trees by their bark, birds 
by their flight, read the signs of cloud and wind, and could find 
rare flowers and ferns as by instinct. Much of this love of 
Nature she inherited from her mother. From her mother, also, 
she inherited her unusual power of affection, her unswerving 
loyalty, not only in her personal relationships, but to causes and 
obligations, and above all, her absolute integrity of character, 
which made untruthfulness in any form impossible to her. Her 
quick sense of humor was so inherited, also, together with her 
fine common sense, and a touch of mysticism, perhaps from a 
distant Welsh ancestry. 

She was an instinctive home-maker. Any room that she occu- 
pied, however temporarily, took on immediately a warm atmos- 
phere of cosy homelikeness. And with this instinct another went 
hand in hand—that of the true conservationist—the redemptory 
instinct, which made her always ready to see what might be done 
with apparently hopeless material. An illustration of this was 
her keen satisfaction in the rescue of her little farm house from 
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the state of approaching decay to which it had been abandoned 
after its two hundred years of service, and its restoration to the 
uses of a home, to her like the saving of a human life. 

Her nature was deeply religious, but her faith was wider and 
simpler than any formulated creed. It had not been an easy 
faith. She had the questioning mind that must find out its 
own road. But she had the will to believe, and the wisdom to 
know how few are the essentials of a livable religion. To her 
thought, such a religion was formulated on the principles of 
Jesus, and was the necessary foundation stone for every life. 
For this reason she was deeply interested in the promotion of 
all plans for courses in religious education in the college curricu- 
lum, and eager for just such study of the relation of religion to 
democracy as some of the proposed courses now offer. She was 
enthusiastic from the beginning over the alliance between the 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish societies in Teachers College, 
and proved her interest in many ways. 

Her liberality of mind is nowhere more evident than in her 
teaching. She saw education as a structural whole—and her 
own subject in its proper proportion to that whole. Her constant 
effort was to release her pupils from the thraldom of devotion to 
special methods of work—to make them grasp the importance 
of principle and the relative unimportance of method. She 
taught them to think and to organize their thought, refused to 
let them become blind copyists of her own or any other way of 
doing things, and was happiest when she found that her gradu- 
ates had so grasped principles that they were not afraid of liberty 
of application. Her students say of her teaching that they came 
away from her class feeling lifted up—with renewed ambition 
and sense of their own power to achieve. 

Her own thought-processes had a certain crystalline quality— 
not only because of their clearness, but also because of their 
structural form. The order that made her desk a restful spot to 
the eye, even at her busiest times, was not a matter of the hand 
only, but ran through all her mental processes. In her personal 
life and in her professional life alike—everywhere her tendency 
was towards order and simplification. 

Her mind was constructive, the mind of the born organizer. 
She had, moreover, the gift, rare among those who plan so well 
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themselves, of being willing to turn over to another a piece of 
work, and then leave it entirely in that other’s hands. 

Miss Kinne’s writings consist of many lectures and addresses, 
some of which may be collected and published later, and several 
books, including Domestic Science Equipment, and two series of 
books written in collaboration with Professor Anna Cooley— 
Foods and Household Management, and its companion volume, 
Shelter and Clothing, and a series of books for rural schools—Food 
and Health, Clothing and Health, and The Home and the Family. 

LuceTTa DANIELL 


THE LIFE OF PROFESSOR NORSWORTHY 


There has just come from the press a volume which should be 
of peculiar interest to the alumni of Teachers College. It is The 
Life of Naomi Norsworthy, by Frances Caldwell Higgins with 
an introduction by Dean Russell. In the two hundred and 
forty odd pages of the book Miss Higgins has given an intimate 
and personal account of the various phases of Miss Norsworthy’s 
short and well-spent life. The author pays a tribute to her 
genius for friendship, her brilliant intellectual gifts, and her 
rare power as a teacher. She also writes sympathetically of 
her spiritual resources and of her patience in the face of death. 

Miss Higgins is a graduate of Teachers College (1912) and from 
her knowledge of Dr. Norsworthy’s life has produced hardly a 
“biography,” but rather has reconstructed a chronicle of those 

. “little, nameless, . . . acts 
Of kindness and of love.” 
by which Naomi Norsworthy will live longest in the hearts of 
her friends. 
The book is published by Houghton Mifflin Company. 


THE WORLD DEMOCRACY MOVEMENT AT 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The movement to further World Democracy, initiated by the 
Northfield students, is meeting with a cordial response on the 
part of Teachers College. On February 12, a mass meeting of 
the entire College was held in the Horace Mann Auditorium 
to consider the general proposition of organizing a campaign to 
discuss this important question. 
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Mr. W. M. Aikin, of the School of Education, presided and after 
a few remarks introduced Dean Russell who spoke on behalf of 
the Faculty. The Dean made a careful analysis of some of the 
more immediate social and economic questions of the day, 
pointed out the trend of the inevitable reconstruction of Ameri- 
can education due to the war, and ended with a plea to students 
and Faculty to drop old prejudices, get rid of non-essentials, and 
to hold fast to what was good, true, and enduring. 

Following Dean Russell, Dr. Coe, of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, spoke. Dr. Coe pointed out the spiritual significance of the 
Northfield movement and emphasized the need for something 
more than social service in the new creed of America. 

Margaret Ritchie and Charles W. Hunt then spoke briefly for 
the student body. Professor Kilpatrick followed with a discus- 
sion of some ethical questions growing out of the war and finished 
by outlining the proposals for a series of conferences and discus- 
sion groups to consider World Democracy at Teachers College. 

A lack of space forbids further mention of this somewhat 
elaborate program, including a new unit course devoted to the 
problems of social reconstruction. 


MR. HAGEMEYER ENLISTS AS AN AVIATOR 


Mr. Frank H. Hagemeyer, a member of the staff of the Secre- 
tary’s Office of Teachers College, has enlisted in the Signal Corps 
of the United States Army in the aviation division. He entered 
the United States School of Military Aeronautics at Princeton 
University for training on January 26. After eight weeks in this 
school he will receive instruction in flying at one of the United 
States aviation camps. 

Mr. Hagemeyer received the degree of B.S. from Columbia in 
June, 1916, and immediately upon graduation entered upon his 
duties in the Secretary’s Office of Teachers College where he has 
become well known among the student body in connection with 
his work on the Committee on Admissions. 


ECONOMIC SCIENCE 


By recent vote the directors of the Charity Organization 
Society established as one of the permanent committees of the 
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society, a committee on home economics which is intended to aid 
the society by studying problems of food, clothing and domestic 
economy, and looking to the improvement of the standards of 
living of families of small income in New York City. The com- 
mittee, which was first organized about a year ago, has as its 
chairman Professor B. R. Andrews, of the department of eco- 
nomic science, and among its members are Professor Rose, Pro- 
fessor Fales, Professor Winchell and Dr. Allinson, also of Teachers 
College. The secretary of the committee is Miss Emma A. Wins- 
low, of the College, who is the supervisor of the society’s work with 
individual families where money relief is given. The program of 
the committee’s work includes special attention to the drafting 
of a practical syllabus on home economics centering about the 
problem of the household budget; sub-committees are also at 
work on special problems affecting housekeeping in New York 
City. In all of this the home economics committee has before 
it an opportunity to serve the city community in its field, as other 
of the permanent committees of the Charity Organization 
Society have so well done in other fields, notably the committee 
on housing and the committee on tuberculosis. It has already 
issued its first publication: An Experiment in Methods of Demon- 
stration Instruction in Food Conservationin Cities. 

Under the leadership of a committee of students in economic 
science, there has been organized a Household Arts Club at 
Teachers College under a committee which has representatives 
from each of the household arts departments. The club will 
have fortnightly meetings to consider matters of professional 
interest. 


FINE ARTS 


Professor Grace A. Cornell, of the department of fine arts, has 
been holding a seminar at the Metropolitan Museum of Art dur- 
ing the fall. The course consisted of ten lectures upon the theory 
and applications of art—especially with relation to industry, 
manufacture, costume, and house furnishing—and was estab- 
lished exclusively for salespeople and buyers. The lectures were 
well attended by representatives of the large department stores, 
including some from other cities. One of the New York stores 
has proposed that Professor Cornell repeat the course during 
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working days so that the management may send employés while 
in the store’s pay, to obtain this instruction in art appreciation. 
Other firms have asked for art lectures and demonstrations 
to be given the employés, at the various stores. 

The department of fine arts now has fifteen stars in its service 
flag, representing instructors and students now or recently con- 
nected with the department. The names follow: 

George J. Cox, Claggett Wilson, V. Preissig, instructors; 
Francis Clarke, Raymond O’Neil, Mr. Curtis, Mr. Crooker, 
Porter Murphy, Mr. Weldon, Mr. Allen, Arthur Brooks, Robert 
G. Taylor, Leighton V. Smith, Maurice K. Dwyer, John W. 
Lamont, students. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Professor Charles W. Weick, who is absent on sabbatical leave, 
has just published a new volume entitled Mechanical Drawing 
Problems. Professor Weick has another volume in preparation, 
announcement of which will appear later. 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE IN WAR SERVICE 


To the lists already published in the Recorp the following 
names are added of alumni and students of Teachers College 
who are serving in the war in some capacity. Corrections and 
additions to these lists by readers of the RECoRD should be ad- 
dressed to Professor C. B. Upton, Teachers College. 

Allison, Grace, Lakeside Hospital Unit, France. 

Brim, Orville, Y. M. C. A. work in France. 

Bryan, J. B., National Army. 

Breneman, John, National Army. 

Baldwin, Bertha, Red Cross dietitian, France. 

Cassels, Ruth, dietitian, Base Hospital Unit 40, Lexington, Ky. 

Cohen, Victoria Barad, Stewards’ School for Army Cooks, New- 
port News, Md. 

Craig, Gerald S., Supply Co. Q. M. C. No. 308, first sergeant. 

Dann, Mrs. Charlotte M., United States Military Hospital, 
No. 101, France; now with Base Hospital Unit 18. 

Darling, Margaret, Home Service Bureau, Red Cross, Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

Durkee, Caroline, public health work, France. 

Engelhardt, Fred, captain, C. A. C., Fort Monroe, Va. 

Krane, Daniel G., private, ordnance division, N.A., Ft. 
Slocum. 

Luker, Benjamin F., France. 

Lester, L. M., National Army. 

Milliken, Robert, National Army. 

Morre, B. V., psychology division, War Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Newlon, Carl, first lieutenant, infantry, Camp Taylor. 

O’Connor, Mary, social work under the supervision of Miss 
Helen Scarth, munitions factory, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Osswalt, Robert L., Eighth N. Y. Co., Coast Artillery, N. G., 
corporal, Ft. Hamilton, N. Y. 

Potts, J., National Army. 

Ramsey, June; Johns Hopkins Unit, France. 

Scholding, Albert, Co. C, 311th Infantry, Camp Dix, N. J. 

Shuster, Carl, United States Navy. 

Sill, Mary E., Y. W. C. A. hut worker, France. 

Tamman, Thomas, United States marine. 

Terry, Paul, private, Artillery, Camp Taylor, Ky. 

Turchinsky, George, bugler, Camp Dix, N. J. 

Vernon, Lee V., Section 577, U.S. A. A. C., Tobyhana, Pa. 

Word has been received that Gaston Malecot, formerly 
assistant in French, was badly wounded early in the war and has 
been undergoing hospital treatment for many months. His 
present address is: 11 Rue Toullier, Paris. 

Lieutenant M. R. Trabue has been promoted to captain and 
assigned to the officers’ training school for psychological examiners 
at Camp Greenleaf, Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 

Professor M. A. Bigelow, director of the School of Practical 
Arts, has been spending considerable time in Washington where 
he has been acting for Major William F. Snow on the national 
committee having to do with social hygiene. 


PROFESSOR STRAYER TO AID IN THRIFT CAMPAIGN 


Professor G. D. Strayer, of the department of educational 
administration, has been appointed chief of the Division of Edu- 
cation of the National War Savings Committee and will devote 
half of his time to the problems of presenting the thrift campaign 
to the schools. Although not members of the committee, a 
number of the College staff, together with several alumni, will 
coéperate with Professor Strayer. Among others who will give 
attention to special problems are: Professors Smith, Baker, 
McFarlane, and McMurry, of the College; Professor Hosic, of 
the Chicago Normal College; Dean Russell and Professor Horn, 
of the University of Iowa; and F. S. Hoyt, of Boston. 


E. E. MACNARY TAKES CHARGE OF TRAINING IN SHIP YARDS 


The following is a quotation taken from a letter received by the 
Secretary of the College from E. E. MacNary who received his 
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B.S. in 1908 and who taught in the Horace Mann School for 
some five years before going to Springfield. The great interest 
and importance of Mr. MacNary’s new work is evident from 
the following: 


The Emergency Fleet Corporation has given me the charge of the 
organization of the industrial training in the ship yards which hold con- 
tracts with the Emergency Fleet. There is need at present for the train- 
ing of 120,000 men in order to carry out the program of shipbuilding, under 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

As the first step in meeting this need, we have established an Instructor 
Training Center in the yard of the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Company. The various ship yards concerned are selecting skilled 
mechanics in the trades for which the yards need to train men, and sending 
them to this center to be trained as instructors in their trades. This 
center has a capacity of training 150 instructors every six weeks. When 
these trained men return to their yards, they will be employed as in- 
structors in their trades. In this way, the ship yards are preparing to 
break in and train the large additional force required by the present ship- 
building program. 

Springfield gave me a six months’ leave of absence with the possibility 
of extending this period. I am giving full time to the Emergency Fleet 
Service. 


PROFESSOR GOODRICH BECOMES CHIEF INSPECTING NURSE 


The following announcements concerning the department of 
nursing and health are made on this page rather than in the 
usual departmental notices. 

Miss Annie W. Goodrich, assistant professor, department 
nursing and health, has been appointed Chief Inspecting Nurse 
of the Army to enter the service in this capacity February 18. 
She has been granted an indefinite leave of absence from the 
department. Her headquarters will be at the office of the Sur- 
geon General and her duties will call for the inspection of the nurs- 
ing service of the Army hospitals both in this country and abroad. 

Miss Goodrich brings to her large task the fruits of long train- 
ing and experience in hospital and nursing work, and more par- 
ticularly of her several years as inspector of nurse training schools 
in the state of New York, which directly preceded her work at 
Teachers College. The dimensions of the task before her are 
great. The hospitals of the cantonments, which are pretty widely 
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separated, may each contain anywhere from 500 to 1,800 patients. 
The base hospitals in France are also distributed over a wide 
area and are, of course, similarly designed for large numbers of 
patients. Detachments of nurses are steadily being assigned to 
posts of duty there. 

Informal requests have come from nurses in France, as well 
as from higher sources there, that Miss Goodrich be sent to look 
into nursing matters. In December a formal request was made 
by the Committee on Nursing, General Medical Board, Council 
of National Defense, that an inspection of the nursing situation 
in the cantonment hospitals be made, and that Miss Goodrich 
be appointed to perform that service. In granting this request, 
the Surgeon General has brought to the service of the nation 
the best nursing’ skill and experience available. 

The appointment of Assistant Inspecting Nurse has been 
given to Miss Elizabeth Burgess, a former student of the depart- 
ment of nursing and health. Miss Burgess is now the inspector 
of nurse training schools for the state of New York, but the 
Education Department at Albany has granted her leave of absence 
in order that she may render the desired service. 

A further contribution to national service has been made by 
the department in releasing Miss Florence Johnson, instructor in 
public health nursing, from her duties here to enable her to 
undertake the directorship of the Atlantic division of the Red 
Cross Nursing Service. As New York is the point of embarka- 
tion of hospital medical and nursing units, the Atlantic division 
ranks next in responsibility and importance to Washington 
headquarters. 

The urgent call of the Red Cross for more trained nurses to 
meet the needs of the Army and Navy the next few years, has led 
the trustees of Vassar College to open up the college buildings 
and grounds this summer, for a special course of three months 
which is intended to provide an intensive preliminary training 
for college women who wish to take up the regular professional 
course in nursing. Several hospital nursing schools have agreed 
to codperate with the college by admitting these students for 
a condensed course of two years in the hospital, leading to the 
nursing diploma. 
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® The course is being launched under the auspices of the Red 
Cross, which has provided from its educational funds the nec- 
essary financial assistance, and it has the support and codpera- 
tion of the National Committee on Nursing of which Professor 
Nutting, of Teachers College, is chairman. The details of the 
curriculum are being worked out with the assistance of a com- 
mittee appointed from the National League of Nursing Educa- 
tion which consists of two Teachers College alumnae, Elizabeth 
Burgess and Isabel Stewart (chairman) and a third, Anne 
Strong, who was until recently an instructor in the College. 


NEW OFFICERS OF THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


At the annual business meeting held by the Alumni Council 
of the Teachers College Alumni Association on Friday, Febru- 
ary 22, the election of the following new officers of the associa- 
tion was announced: first vice-president, Miss Roxana A. Steele, 
teacher in the Horace Mann School; second vice-president, Mr. 
William E. Stark, superintendent of schools, Hackensack, New 
Jersey; treasurer, Dr. William A. Maddox, associate in educa- 
tion, Teachers College; recording secretary, Miss Anna J. Gan- 
nett, teacher in the Lincoln School, Teachers College; council 
representatives, Miss Charlotte Waite, teacher of household arts 
in the Julia Richman High School, New York City, and Pro- 
fessor Clifford B. Upton, secretary of Teachers College. Each of 
the above officers is elected for a term of two years beginning 
March I, 1917, except the treasurer whose election is for a term 
of one year beginning March 1, 1917. 

Further details concerning the meeting of the Alumni Council 
and of the annual reunion of the Alumni Association will be given 
in the next number of the RECORD. 


DR. HILLEGAS ELECTED ALUMNI TRUSTEE 


At the meeting of the Trustees of Teachers College held on 
February .21, Dr. Milo B. Hillegas, commissioner of education 
for the state of Vermont, was elected alumni trustee for a period 
of two years beginning March 1. Dr. Hillegas succeeds Dr. 
Lotus D. Coffman, dean of the School of Education of the Uni- 
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versity of Minnesota, whose term as alumni trustee has just 
expired. 

Dr. Hillegas was born at St. Johnsville, New York, in 1872. 
He was educated at the University of Rochester, from which he 
received the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy in 1897; and in 
1910 graduated from Teachers College, Columbia University, 
with the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. He has had a wide 
professional experience in elementary and secondary schools as 
follows: teacher in the high school, Fort Dodge, Iowa, 1898- 
1900; assistant principal of the high school, Gouverneur, New 
York, 1900-1902; principal of the union school in Schuylerville 
and Chatham, New York, 1902-1908; assistant in psychology, 
Teachers College, 1909-1910; editor-in-chief, United States 
Bureau of Education, 1910-1911. From 1911 to 1914 Dr. Hille- 
gas was connected with Teachers College as assistant professor 
of elementary education; and in 1914 he was promoted to an 
associate professorship of education in Teachers College which 
he held until 1916 when he resigned to become commissioner of 
education for the state of Vermont, a position which he still 
holds. 

Dr. Hillegas was in 1910 secretary of the commission that 
investigated the school system of Baltimore and in 1913 a mem- 
ber of the Vermont Educational Inquiry. He is the author of 
A Scale for the Measurement of Quality in English Composition 
and has been a contributor of articles on education to the En- 
cyclopedia of Education and the new International Year Book. 
During his last two years in Teachers College Dr. Hillegas gave 
considerable time to experimental work in elementary education 
in the Horace Mann School. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB 


On December 21 the Teachers College alumni of California 
held a meeting and luncheon at the Hotel Clark of Los Angeles, 
about fifty alumni being present. Miss Rachel Richardson of 
the State Normal School of Los Angeles was in charge of the 
meeting as president of the club. The guests of honor were Miss 
Annie E. Moore, of the department of elementary and kinder- 
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garten education at Teachers College, and Mr. Will C. Wood, 
commissioner of secondary schools, California. 

At the meeting steps were taken to form a Teachers College 
club in accordance with the provisions of the revised constitu- 
tion of the Alumni Association. 


MICHIGAN ALUMNI MEET 


Eighty-nine alumni of Teachers College who are now living in 
the state of Michigan held a meeting on Friday morning, Novem- 
ber 2, in connection with the meeting of the Michigan State 
Teachers Association at Grand Rapids, Michigan. The Teachers 
College representatives present were Professors Bonser and 
Snedden and Miss Mabel Carney, each of whom made a brief 
address. 

The presiding officer of the occasion was Mr. A. F. Frazee, 
superintendent of schools at Dowagiac, Michigan, and president 
of the Michigan alumni. 


MINNESOTA TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB 


On November 1, 1917, the Minnesota Teachers College Club 
held its annual meeting and dinner at the Plaza Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, with an attendance of seventy-eight Teachers College 
alumni. The president of the club, Mr. B. B. Jackson, presided, 
and introduced the guests of honor, Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, 
deputy commissioner of education for the state of New York, 
and Mr. Francis G. Blair, superintendent of public instruction 
for the state of Illinois. 

The club voted to buy a Liberty Bond which should become 
the foundation of a permanent scholarship fund. Money was 
also pledged for the support of the 1918 scholarship which is 
assigned by the club in order that one of its members may attend 
the 1918 Summer Session of Teachers College. The following 
officers were elected for the year: president, Miss Julia W. 
Abbott; vice-president, Mr. G. E. Maxwell; and secretary- 
treasurer, Miss May B. Towler. 
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ALUMNI OF NORTHEASTERN OHIO ARE PLAN- 
NING TO ORGANIZE 


The alumni of Northeastern Ohio are planning to organize a 
Teachers College Club in the near future with headquarters in 
Cleveland. As soon as the date for this meeting has been fixed 
it is expected that a representative of the staff of Teachers 
College will be present at the initial meeting at which the club 
will be formally organized. Those interested in this club should 
communicate with Mr. James C. Bay, Perkins Normal School, 
Akron Public Schools, Akron, Ohio. 


PHILADELPHIA TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB 


The Teachers College Club of Philadelphia held a meeting at 
Drexel Institute in the Picture Gallery on Saturday, January 19, 
at 3:30 p. m., Dr. Frank P. Graves, president of the club, presid- 
ing. There were about sixty alumni present. The speaker of 
the afternoon was Professor W. H. Kilpatrick, of Teachers 
College, who took as his topic, “Activity Leading to Further 
Activity.” 

The meeting of the club was followed by a social half hour 
during which tea was served by members of the domestic science 
department of Drexel Institute. 

The officers of the club are: president, Dr. Frank P. Graves, 
dean of the school of education of the University of Pennsylvania; 
vice-president, Miss Edith Baer; secretary, Miss Emma M. Haigh, 
of the West Philadelphia High School for Girls. The executive 
committee consists of the officers of the club together with Miss 
Margaret C. Embrey and Dr. Arthur J. Jones. 


WISCONSIN FORMS A TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB 


Teachers College alumni of Wisconsin took steps to form a 
Teachers College club in connection with the meeting of the 
Wisconsin State Teachers Association held in Milwaukee in 
November. 

Dr. W. W. Theisen, of the State Department of Education, 
was elected president and Miss Myrtle L. Kaufmann was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 
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The number of Teachers College alumni in Wisconsin is grow- 
ing each year. The Alumni Association welcomes the Wisconsin 
Club as a member of its group. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE STUDENTS WIN PRIZES 
IN PHOTOGRAPH COMPETITION 


Former or present students of Teachers College won all prizes 
and honorable mentions in the recent photograph competition 
which closed on January 30. This competition was for photo- 
graphs of any of the buildings and grounds of Columbia Uni- 
versity including Teachers College, and was open to any present 
or former student of any part of the University. As a result of 
the competition over one hundred beautiful photographs of 
various parts of the University were submitted. These are now 
on exhibition in the Avery Library of the University. 

The first prize of $75 was awarded to Mr. Charles J. Martin, 
the second prize of $25 to Mrs. Antoinette B. Hervey, and the 
third prize of $15 to Mrs. S. Sterling Smith. The jury also-gave 
honorable mentions to the following persons: Miss Olive Garri- 
son, Mrs. B. B. Wells, Mrs. Siegried M. Upton, Mr. Charles J. 
Martin, Mrs. Adelaide Wallach Ehrich, and Mrs. Louise Halsey. 
To Miss Olive Garrison the jury also expressed especial commen- 
dation on the uniformity of excellence shown in her work. 

The prizes awarded were the gift of Mrs. Charles H. Jaeger 
who has long been interested in art photography and who is also 
a former student of Teachers College. The jury of awards was 
composed of Professor A. D. F. Hamlin, Professor J. R. Crawford, 
and Mr. R. F. Bach, of the School of Architecture, and Professor 
A. W. Dow and Mr. Clarence White, of Teachers College. 


MISS GREENWOOD BECOMES SOCIAL DIRECTOR 
AT ANN ARBOR 


Miss Grace Greenwood, who was formerly assistant social 
director of the College, is now a member of the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, having received the appointment of social 
director. She is also in charge of the Martha Cook building in 
which reside some hundred and twenty of the university women. 
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Miss Greenwood was very well known at Teachers College 
because of her residence of almost ten years at Whittier Hall. 
She was a graduate of the class of 1908 and received her Master's 
degree two years later. 


RECENT ALUMNI APPOINTMENTS 


In addition to those names listed in the January REcorpD, the 
following are announced by the Appointment Committee of 
Teachers College: 

Miss Edith M. Bader, instructor in elementary English, Tsing 
Hau College, Peking, China. 

Miss Edith M. Barber, lecturer and demonstrator, New York 
State Food Commission, New York City. 

Miss Clara B. Beasley, instructor in domestic art, Olean High 
School, Olean, N. Y. 

Miss Ida M. Bennett, critic, fifth grade, State Normal School, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Miss Helen Bishop, head of domestic science department, 
Connecticut Agricultural College, Storrs, Conn. 

Miss Leila Broughton, instructor in physical education, State 
Normal School, Winona, Minn. 

Miss Allene Brown, critic in first and second grades, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Miss Adelaide D. V. Bunker, instructor in English, Hope Farm, 
Verbank, N. Y. 

Miss Carrie E. M. Burks, supervisor of primary department, 
grades one to four, State Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho. 

Miss Mabel Campbell, urban emergency food demonstrator, 
Denver, Colo. 

Miss Sylvia Campiglia, assistant professor of textiles and cloth- 
ing, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Miss Ruth Cassels, dietitian in base hospital, Unit No. 40, 
Lexington, Ky. 

Mr. Franklin R. Cawl, instructor in mathematics and physics, 
Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I. 

Miss Rosamond C. Cook, critic teacher, household arts depart- 
ment, Iowa State Agricultural College, Ames, Iowa. 
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Miss Bernardine Cooney, head of household arts department, 
State Normal School, Farmington, Maine. 

Mr. Homer E. Cooper, extension work and school visiting, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mrs. Ethel T. Cousley, instructor in textiles, University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Mr. Alfred Davis, professor of mathematics, College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 

Mrs. Mary M. Davis, extension work, North Carolina. 

Miss Marian E. Dickinson, emergency food agent, Stamford 
and Greenwich, Conn. 

Mr. W. F. Dunaway, principal of Agricultural High School, 
Drivers, Va. 4 

Miss Susan Faris, training methods and supervision of arith- 
metic, State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. 

Mr. W. A. Flewelling, teacher of industrial arts, Prevocational 
School, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Miss Lillias D. Francis, extension work, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 

Miss Mollie Gold, New York State Food Commission, New 
York City. 

Miss Katharine B. Graves, instructor in educational psy- 
chology, Women’s College of Delaware, Newark, Del. 

Mr. Clarence Earle Hedden, assistant professor of vocational 
education, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. E. A. Hotchkiss, director of training school, Teachers 
College, Greeley, Colo. 

Dr. Henry G. Hotz, professor of education, William and Mary 
College, Williamsburg, Va. 

Miss Mary G. Ingersoll, instructor in domestic art and shop 
work, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Miss Eleanor K. Johnston, extension work, New Jersey. 

Miss Emma Johnson, New York State Food Commission, New 
York City. 

Miss Clara V. Jones, instructor in Latin, Adelphi Academy, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Miss Elizabeth B. Kelley, speaker in extension work, Food 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 
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Miss Mabel A. Kimber, instructor in English, high school, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Miss Henrietta Lisk, instructor in science, high school, Lam- 
bertville, N. J. 

Miss Josephine Leverett, instructor in institutional adminis- 
tration, Kansas Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kan. 

‘Miss Alma McCrum, supervisor of practice teaching, State 
Normal School, Lowell, Mass. 

Miss Maude Agnes McElroy, instructor in English and mathe- 
matics, high school, Elyria, Ohio. 

Mr. D. J. MacDonald, associate professor of vocational educa- 
tion, University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 

Miss Anna S. Matthews, fifth grade critic teacher, State Nor- 
mal College, Kent, Ohio. ~* 

Miss Alma Merwin, state supervisor of county agents, College 
Station, Texas. 

Miss Margaret S. Miller, teacher of sewing and cookery, Tour- 
telotte Memorial High School, North Grosvenordale, Conn. 

Miss Mabel E. Moss, instructor in domestic art, Penn Hall, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Miss Sara L. Oller, executive secretary, American Cooked 
Food Service, New York City. 

Miss Amy I. Peet, instructor in domestic science and domestic 
art, State Normal School, Plattville, Wis. 

Miss Rosetta Platt, instructor in French and Spanish, high 
school, Miami, Fla. 

Miss Ella H. Pope, instructor in English and Latin, high school, 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

Miss Marie Reilly, editorial work, The Delineator, New York 
City. 

Miss Mary E. Reynolds, training teacher in second grade, 
Normal School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Sarah L. Rogers, supervisor in industrial arts, public 
schools, Louisville, Ky. 

Miss Elizabeth Rothermel, dietitian, University of California 
Hospital, San Francisco, Cal. 

Miss Nettie M. Runnals, instructor in science, Maine Central 
Institute, Pittsfield, Maine. 





